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MICHAEL SERVETUS.* 


By Oster, M. D., F.R.S., 
Regius Professor of Medicine, University of Oxford. 


The year 1553 saw Europe full of tragedies, and to the 
earnest student of the Bible it must have seemed as if the days 
had come for the opening of the second seal spoken of in the 
Book of Revelation, when peace should be taken from the earth 
and men should kill one another. One of these tragedies has a 
mournful interest this year, the four hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of its chief actor; yet it was but one of thousands 
of similar cases with which the history of the sixteenth century 
is stained. On October 27, shortly after twelve o’clock, a pro- 
cession started from the town-hall of Geneva—the chief magis- 
trates of the city, the clergy in their robes, the Lieutenant 
Criminel and other officers on horseback, a guard of mounted 
archers, the citizens, with a motley crowd of followers, and in 
their midst, with arms bound, in shabby, dirty clothes, walked 
a man of middle age, whose intellectual face bore the marks of 
long suffering. Passing along the rue St. Antoine through the 
gate of the same name, the cortége took its way towards the 
Golgotha of the city. Once outside the walls, a superb sight 
broke on their view: in the distance the blue waters and 
enchanting shores of the Lake of Geneva, to the west and north 
the immense amphitheatre of the Jura, with its snow-capped 
mountains, and to the south and west the lovely valley of the 
Rhone; but we may well think that few eyes were turned away 


* This address did double duty—at the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Historical Club, and as an Extension lecture in the Summer 
School, Oxford. 


from the central figure of that sad procession. By his side, in 
earnest entreaty, walked the aged pastor, Farel, who had 
devoted a long and useful life to the service of his fellow 
citizens. Mounting the hill, the field of Champel was reached, 
and here on a slight eminence was the fateful stake, with the 
At this 
sight the poor victim prostrated himself on the ground in 
prayer. In reply to the exhortation of the clergyman for a 
specific confession of faith, there was the ery, ‘ Misericordia, 
misericordia! Jesu, thou Son of the eternal God, have com- 
passion upon me!’ Bound to the stake by the iron chain, with 
a chaplet of straw and green twigs covered with sulphur on his 
head, with his long dark face, it is said that he looked like the 
Christ in whose name he was bound. Around his waist were 
tied a large bundle of manuscript and a thick octavo printed 
book. The torch was applied, and as the flames spread to the 
straw and sulphur and flashed in his eyes, there was a piercing 
ery that struck terror into the hearts of the bystanders. The 
faggots were green, the burning was slow, and it was long 


dangling chains and heaping bundles of faggots. 


before in a last agony he cried again, ‘ Jesu, thou Son of the 


eternal God, have mercy upon me!’ Thus died, in his forty- 
fourth year, Michael Servetus Villanovanus, physician, physio- 
logist, and heretic. Strange, is it not, that could he have cried, 
‘Jesu, thou Eternal Son of God!’ even at this last moment, 
the chains would have been unwound, the chaplet removed, 
and the faggots scattered ; but he remained faithful unto death 
to what he believed was the Truth as revealed in the Bible. 
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The story of his life is the subject of my address. 

Michael Servetus, known also as Michel Villeneuve, or 
Michael Servetus Villanovanus, or, as he puts’ in one of his 
books, alias Reves, was a Spaniard born at Villanueva de 
Sigena, in the present province of Huesca. When on trial at 
Vienna, he gave Tudela, Navarre, as his birthplace, at Geneva, 
Villanueva of Aragon; and at one place he gave as the date of 
his birth 1509, and at the other 1511. The former is usually 
thought to be the more correct. As at Villanueva de Sigena 
there are records of his family, and as the family altar, made 
by the father of Servetus, still exists, we may take it that at 
any rate the place of his birth is settled. The altar-sereen is 
a fine piece of work, with ten paintings. I am indebted to 
Signor Antonio Virgili, of Barcelona, for the photograph of it 
here reproduced (Fig. 2). Servetus seems to have belonged 
to a good family in easy circumstances, and at his trial he said 
he came of an ancient race, living nobly. 

From the convent school he probably went to the neighbour- 
ing University of Saragossa. Possibly he may have studied 
for the priesthood, but hewever that may be be, there is evi- 
dence that he was a precocious youth, and well read in Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, the last two very unusual accomplishments 
at that period. 

We next hear of him at Toulouse, studying canon and civil 
law. He could not have been twenty when he entered the 
service of the Friar Quintana, confessor to the Emperor 
Charles V, apparently as his private secretary. In the suite of 
the Emperor he went to Italy, and was present when Pope 
and Emperor entered Bologna, and * he saw the most powerful 
prince of the age at the head of 20,000 veterans kneeling and 
kissing the feet of the Pope.’ Here he had his first impression 
of the worldliness and mercenary character of the Papacy, 
hatred of which, very soon after, we find to have become an 
obsession. 

In the summer of 1530 the Emperor attended the Diet of 
Augsburg, where the Princes succeeded in getting Protestant- 
ism recognized politically. Such a gathering must have had a 
profound influence on the young student, already, we may 
suppose, infected with the new doctrines. Possibly at Sara- 
gossa, or at Toulouse, he may have become acquainted with the 
writings of Luther. Such an expression of opinion as the 
following, written before his twenty-first year, could scarcely 
have been of a few months’ growth: * For my own part, I 
neither agree nor disagree in every particular with either 
Catholic or Reformer. Both of them seem to me to have some- 
thing of truth and something of error in their views; and 
whilst each sees the other’s shortcomings, neither sees his own, 
God in his goodness give us all to understand our errors, and 
incline us to put them away. It would be easy enough, indeed, 
to judge dispassionately of everything, were we but suffered 
without molestation by the churches freely to speak our minds.’ 
(Willis. ) 


How far he held any personal communication with the Ger- 


It is quite possible, and Tollin, 
We do not 


man reformers is doubtful. 
his chief biographer, makes him visit Luther. 
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know how long he held service with Quintana, Tollin thinks a 
year and a half. It is not unlikely that the good friar was 
glad to get rid of a young secretary infected with heresy so 
shocking as that contained in his first book, published in 1531 : 
indeed, there is a statement to the effect that a monk in the 
suite of Quintana found the book in a shop at Ratisbon and 


hastened to tell the confessor of its terrible contents. Servetus 


E -TRINI- 


TATIS ERRORIBVS 
LIBRI SEPTEM. 


Per Michaelem Serueto , alias 
Reues ab Aragonta 
Hifpanum. 


Amo M. D. XXXII. 


had plunged headlong into studies of the most dangerous 
character, and had even embooked them in a small octavo 
volume, entitled De T'rinitatis Erroribus, which appeared with- 
out the printer’s name, but on the title-page the author, Michael 
Serveto, alias Reves ab Aragonia, Hispanum, and with the 
date mpxxxt. In the innocency of his heart he thought the 
work would be a good introduction to the more liberal of the 
Swiss reformers, but they would have none of it, and were 


Nor did 


inexpressibly shocked at its supposed blasphemies. 
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he fare better at Strassburg; and even the kind-hearted Bucer 
said that the author of such a work should be disembowelled 
and torn in pieces. 

In thorny theological questions a layman naturally seeks 
shelter, and I am glad to quote the recent opinion of a dis- 
tinguished student of the period, Professor Emerton,’ on this 
youthful phase of the life of Servetus. ‘He would not admit 
that the eternal Son of God was to appear as man, but only 
that a man was to come who should be the Son of God. This 
is the earliest intimation we have as to the speculations which 
were occupying the mind of the young scholar. It is highly 
significant that from the start he was impressed with what we 
should now call the historical view of theology. As he read 
the Old Testament, its writers seemed to him to be referring 
to things that their hearers would understand. Their gaze 
into the future was limited by the fortunes of the people at 
the moment. 
mysteries, and to have in mind the person of the man Jesus as 
the ultimate object of all their prophetic vision, was to reflect 
hack the knowledge of history into a past to which such knowl- 


To imagine them possessed of all the divine 


edge was impossible. So far as I can understand him, this is 
the key to all of Servetus’ later thought. His manner of ex- 
pressing himself is confusing and intricate to the last degree, 
so much so that neither in his own time nor since has any one 
dared to say that he understood it. To his contemporaries he 
was a half-mad fanatic; to those who have studied him, even 
sympathetically, his thought remains to a great extent enig- 
matical; but this one point is fairly clear: that he grasped, as 
no one up to his time had grasped, this one central notion, 
that, whatever the divine plan may have been, it must be 
revealed by the long, slow movement of history—that, to 
understand the record of the past, it must be read, so far as 
that is possible, with the mind of those to whom it was imme- 
diately addressed, and must not be twisted into the meanings 
that may suit the fancy of later generations.’ 


‘'To have seized upon such an idea as this—an idea which 


has begun to come to its rights only within our memories— 
was an achievement which marks this youth of twenty as at all 
events an extraordinary individual, a disturbing element in his 
world, a man who was not likely to let the authorities rest 
calmly in possession of all the truth there was.’ 

In the following year, 1532, two dialogues appeared, ex- 
planatory and conciliatory, a little book which only aggra- 
vated the offence, and feeling the Protestant atmosphere too 
hot, Servetus went to Paris. Dropping this name by which he 
has been known, and closing this brief but stormy period, for 
the next twenty-one years we now follow Michel Villeneuve, 
or Michael Villanovanus, in a varied career as student, lec- 
turer, practitioner, author and editor, still nursing the uncon- 
querable hope that the world might be reformed could he but 


restore the primitive doctrine of the Church. 


II 
We know very little of this his first stay in Paris. Possibly 
he found employment as teacher, or as reader to the press. At 


‘Harvard Theological Review, April, 1909. 
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this period his path first crossed that of Calvin, then a young 
student. Of about the same age, both ardent students, both 
on the high road of emancipation from the faith of their birth, 
they must have had many discussions on theological questions. 
One may conclude from the reproachful sentence of Calvin 
many years later, ‘ Vous avez fuy le luite’, that arrangements 
had been made for a public debate. 

After a short stay at Avignon and Orleans, we next find 
Servetus at Lyons, in the employ of the Trechsels brothers, 
the famous printers. Those were the days of fine editions of 
the classics and other books, which required the assistance of 
scholarly men to edit and correct. He brought out a splendid 
folio of Ptolemy’s Geography, 1535 (Fig. 4), with commen- 
taries on the different countries, which show a wide range of 
knowledge in so young a man. It is marked also by many 
examples of independent criticism, as, when speaking of Pales- 
tine, he says that the ‘ Promised Land’ was anything but a 
‘ promising land’, and instead of flowing with milk and 
honey, and a land of corn, olives and vineyards, it was inhos- 
pitable and barren, and the stories about its fertility nothing 
hut boasting and untruth. He seems to have been brought to 
task for this, as in the second edition, 1541, this section does 
not exist. For this work he was paid by the Trechsels 500 
crowns. 

It is possible that Servetus and Rabelais may have met at 
Lyons, as at this time the ‘ great Dissimulator’ was physician 
to the Hétel-Dieu, but there is nothing in the writings of 
either to indicate that their paths crossed. The man who had 
ihe greatest influence upon him at Lyons was Symphorien 
Champier, one of the most interesting and distinguished of the 
medical humanists of the early part of the sixteenth century. 
Servetus helped him with his French Pharmacopoeia, and 
Pastor Tollin will have it that Champier even made a home 
for the poor scholar. An ardent Galenist, an historian, the 
founder of the hospital and of the medical school, Champier 
had the usual predilection of the student of those days for 
Probably from him Servetus received his instrue- 
At any rate, when the distinguished 


astrelogy. 
tions in the subject. 
Professor of Medicine of Tiibingen, Fuchsius, attacked Cham- 
pier on the ground of his astrological vagaries, Servetus took 
up his pen and replied in defence with a pamphlet entitled 
‘In Leonhardum Fuchsium defensio apologetica pro Sym- 
phoriano Campeggio ’, an exceedingly rare item, the only one 
indeed of the writings of Servetus that I have not seen in the 
original. 

Stimulated doubtless by the example and precept of Cham- 
pier, Servetus returned to Paris to study medicine. Fairly 
rich in pocket with the proceeds of his literary work, he at- 
tached himself first to the College of Calvi, and afterwards to 
that of the Lombards, and it is said that he took the degrees 
of M.A. and M.D., but of this I am told that there is no docu- 
mentary evidence. 

Of his life in Paris we have very little direct evidence, 
We know that 
he came into intimate contact with three men—Guinther of 
Guinther and 


except in connexion with a single incident. 


Andernach, Jacobus Sylvius, and Vesalius, 
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Sylvius must have been men after his own heart, ripe scholars, 
ardent Galenists, and keen anatomists. In the /nstitutiones 
Anatomicae (Basel, 1539), Guinther speaks of Servetus in 
connexion with Vesalius, who was at this time his fellow 
pro-sector. ‘And after him by Michael Villanovanus, dis- 
tinguished by his literary acquirements of every kind, and 
scarcely second to any in his knowledge of Galenical doctrine.’ 
With their help he states that he has examined the whole body, 
and demonstrated to the students all of the muscles, veins, 
arteries, and nerves. There was at this time a very keen re- 
vival in the study of anatomy in Paris, and to have been 
associated with such a young genius as Vesalius, already a 
brilliant dissector, must have been in itself a liberal education 
in the subject. It is easy to understand whence was derived 
the anatomical knowledge upon which was based the far-reach- 
ing generalization with which the name of Servetus is asso- 
ciated in physiology. 

But the Paris incident of which we know most is connected 
with certain lectures on judicial astrology. We have seen that 
at Lyons, Servetus had defended his friend and patron Sym- 
phorien Champier, through whom he had doubtless become 
familiar with its practice. Though forbidden by the Chureh, 
judicial astrology was still in favour in some universities, and 
was practised largely by physicians occupying the most distin- 
guished positions. In those days few were strong minded 
enough to defy augury, and in popular belief all were * servile 
to skiey influences’. It was contrary to the regulations of the 
Paris Faculty to lecture on the subject, though at this time the 
king had in his employ a professional astrologist, Thibault. 
Shortly after reaching Paris Servetus began a course of lec- 
tures on the subject, which very soon brought him into conflict 
with the authorities. 

The admirable practice for the Dean to write out each year 
his report, has preserved for us the full details of the proce 
Duboulay, in his //istory of the 


University of ‘Parts, vol. vi, has extracted the whole affair from 


dure against Servetus. 


the Dean’s Commentary, as it is called, of the year. He says 
that a certain student of medicine, a Spaniard, or as he says, 
from Navarre, but with a Spanish father, had taught for some 
days in Paris in 1537 judicial astrology or divination, After 
having found out that this was condemned by the Doctors of 
the Faculty, he caused to be printed a certain apology in which 
he attacked the doctors, and moreover declared that wars and 
pests and all the affairs of men depended on the heavens and 
on the stars, and he imposed on the public by confounding 
true and judicial astrology. The Dean goes on to state that, 
accompanied by two of his colleagues, he tried to prevent Vil- 
lanovanus from publishing the apology, and met him leaving 
the school where he had been making a dissection of the body 
with a surgeon, and in the presence of several of the scholars, 
and of two or three doctors, he not only refused to stop the 
publication, but he threatened the Dean with bitter words, 
The Faculty appears to have had some difficulty in getting 
the authorities to move in the matter. Possibly we may see 
here the influence of the court astrologer, Thibault. After 
many attempts, and after appealing to the Theological Faculty 


and the Congregation of the University, the question was taken 
up by Parliament. The speeches of counsel for the Faculty, 
for the University, for Villanovanus, and for the Parliament 
are given in full. The Parliament decided that the printe:| 
apology should be recalled, the booksellers were forbidden t» 
keep them, the lectures on astrology were forbidden, and \j!- 
lanovanus was urged to treat the Faculty with respect. But 
on their part they were asked to deal with the offender gent 
and in a parental fashion. It is a very interesting trial, anid 
the Dean evidently enjoyed his triumph. He says that he took 
with him three theologians, two doctors in medicine, the Dean 
of the Facultv of Canonical Law, and the Procurator-General 
of the University. The aifair was discussed by Parliament 
with closed doors. 

The Apologetica disceptatio pro astrologia, the rarest 
the Servetus items, the only copy known being in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, is an eight leaf pamphlet, without. title- 
page, pagination, or printer’s name. The friends of the Fac- 
ulty must have been very successful in their confiscation of 
the work. Tollin, who discovered the original, has reprinted 
it (Berlin, 1880). It was not hard for Servetus to cite power- 
ful authorities on his side, and he summons in his defence the 
great quartette, Plato, Aristotle, Hippocrates, and Galen. A 
practical star-gazer, le took his own observations, and the 
pamphlet records an eclipse of Mars by the moon. He must, 
too, have been a student of the weather, as he speaks of giving 
in his lectures public predictions which caused great astonish- 
ment. The influence of the moon in determining the critical 
days of diseases, a favourite doctrine of Galen, is fully dis- 
cussed, and he says that Galen’s opinion should be written in 
letters of gold. He rests content with these great authorities, 
referring very briefly to one or two minor lights. He scoffs 
at the well-known bitter attack on divination by Picus. 

It took several generations to eradicate completely from the 
profession a belief in astrology, which lingered well into the 
seventeenth century. In his Vulgar Errors, discussing the 
*Canicular * or ‘ Dog Days’, Sir Thomas Browne expresses his 
opinion of astrology in the most characteristic language. ‘ Nor 
do we hereby reject or condemn a sober and regulated Astrol- 
ogy; we hold there is more truth therein than in Astrologers; 
in some more than many allow, vet in none so much as some 
pretend. We deny not the influence of the Starres, but often 
suspect the due application thereof; for though we should 
affirm that all things were in all things; that heaven were but 
earth celestified, and earth but heaven terrestrified, or that 
each part above had an influence upon its divided affinity 
below; yet how to single out these relations, and duly to apply 
their actions, is a work oft times to be effected by some revela- 
tion, and Cabala from above, rather then any Philosophy, or 
speculation here below.’ 

Among the auditors of Servetus was a young man, Pierre 
Paumier, the Archbishop of Vienne, who appears to have 
befriended him in Paris, and who a few years later asked him 
to be his body physician. The astrology trial was settled in 
March, 1537. 


Servetus cannot have been very long a student of medicine, 
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but never lacking in assurance, he came before the world as a 
medical author in the little treatise on Syrups and their use 
(Pig. 5). Association with Champier, whom he had helped 
in an edition of his French Pharmacopoeia, had made him 
familiar with the subject. The first three chapters are taken 
up with the views on ‘ Concoctions’ or ‘ Digestions ’, of which 
at that time a series, from the first to the fourth, was recog- 
nized. He pleads for a unity of the process, and, as Willis 
remarks, he makes the very shrewd remark at that day, ‘ that 
diseases are only perversions of natural functions and not new 
entities introduced into the body.’ The greater part of the 
treatise is taken up with theoretical discussions on the opinions 
of Galen, Hippocrates, and Avicenna. The ‘ Composition and 
use of the Syrups’ is deferred to the fifth and a concluding 
(sixth) chapter. 

The little book appears to have been popular, and was 
reprinted twice at Venice, 1545 and 1548, and twice at Lyons, 
1546 and 1547. 

III 

Whether the adverse decision of Parliament disgusted him 
with Paris, or whether through some friend the opportunity 
to settle in practice had offered, we next hear of Villeneuve 
at Charlieu, a small town about twelve miles from Lyons, 
where he spent a vear, or part of the year 1538-9. Here his 
old Paris friend Paumier sought him and induced him to 
seitle at Vienne, offering him apartments in the palace, and an 
appointment as his body physician. After nearly ten years of 
wandering, at last, in a peaceful home in the fine old Roman 
city, with its good society, and under the protection of the 
Primate of all France, Servetus spent the next fourteen years 
as a practising physician. 

Few details of his life are known. He retained his associa- 
tion with the Trechsels, the printers, who had set up a branch 
establishment in Vienne. In 1541 he brought out a new edi- 
tion of Ptolemy, with a dedication to the Archbishop. From 
the preface we have a glimpse of a genial group of companions, 
all interested in the new studies. Several critical items in the 
edition of 1535 disappear in the new one of 1541, e.g. the scoff- 
ing remarks about Palestine; and in mentioning the royal 
touch, instead of, ‘I have myself seen the King touching 
many with this disease (i.e. Scrofula), but I have not seen 
that they were cured,’ he says, ‘I have heard that many were 
cured.’ Perhaps he felt it unbecoming in a member of an 
ecclesiastical circle, and living under the patronage of the 
Archbishop, to say anything likely to give offence. 

In the following vear he issued an edition of Pagnini’s Bible 
in a fine folio (Fig. 6). Its chief interest to us is the testi- 
mony that Servetus was still deep in theological studies, for 
the commentaries in the work place him among the earliest 
and boldest of the higher critics. The prophetic psalms, and 
the numerous prophecies in Isaiah and Daniel are interpreted 
in the light of contemporary events, but as Willis remarks, 
‘These numerous excessively free and highly heterodox inter- 
pretations appear to have lost Villeneuve neither countenance 


nor favour at Vienne.’ 


For another Lyons’ publisher, Frelon, he edited a number 
of educational works, and through him the Vienne physician 
was put in correspondence with the Geneva reformer. 

A dreamer, an enthusiast, a mystic, Servetus was possessed 
with the idea that could but the doctrines of the Church be 
reformed the world could be won to a primitive, simple Chris- 
tianity. We have already seen his attempt to bring the Swiss 
Reformers into what he thought correct views upon the Trin- 
itv. Ile now began a correspondence with Calvin on this 
subject, and on the question of the Sacraments. The letters, 
which are extant, in tone and contents shocked and disgusted 
Calvin to such a degree that in a communication to Farel, 
dated February, 1546, after stating that Servetus had offered 
to come to Geneva, he adds, ‘1 will not pledge my faith to 
him; for did he come if I have any authority here I should 
never suffer him to go away alive.’ 

For years Servetus had in preparation the work which he 
fondly hoped would restore primitive Christianity. Part of a 
MS. of this he had sent to Calvin. Having tried in vain to 
get it published, he decided to print it privately at Vienne. 
Arrangements were made with a local printer, who set up a 
separate press in a small house, and in a few months 1,000 
copies were printed. The title-page here reproduced (Fig. 7) 
has the date 1553, and on the last page the initials of his name, 
‘M.S. V.’ 

He must have known that the work was likely to cause great 
commotion in the Church, but he hoped that the identity of 
the author would be as little suspected as that the Vienne 
physician, Michael Villeneuve, was Michael Servetus of the 
heretical de Trinitatis Erroribus. Intended for distribution 
in Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, the work was made up 
into bales of 100 copies for distribution to the trade. Prob- 
ably from their mutual friend Frelon Calvin received a couple 
of copies. The usual story is that through one William Trie 
as a medium, Calvin denounced Villeneuve to the inquisition 
at Vienne. This was the view of Servetus himself, and is 
supported by Willis, Tollin, and others; but advocates of Cal- 
vin continue to deny that there is sufficient evidence of his 
active participation at this stage. 

There was at this time at Lyons the well-known inquisitor 
Orry, who ten years before had brought Etienne Dolet to the 
stake. No sooner had he got scent of the affair than he under- 
took the prosecution with his customary zeal, and Servetus 
was arrested. he preliminary trial at Vienne is chiefly of 
interest on account of the autobiographical details which 
Servetus gives. The evidence against him was so overwhelm- 
ing that he was committed to prison. Surrounded by his 
friends, who must have been greatly shocked and distressed to 
find their favourite physician in so terrible a plight, abun- 
dantly supplied with money, with the prison discipline very 
lax as the jailer was his friend, it is not surprising that the 
day after his commitment Servetus escaped, greatly no doubt 
to the relief of the Archbishop and the authorities. The 
inquisitor had to be content with burning an effigy of the 
heretic with some 500 copies of his work. 


| 
if 
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From April 7 until the middle of July Servetus disappears 
from view, and we next meet with him, of all places in the 
world, at Geneva. Why he should have run this risk has been 
much diseussed, but the explanation given by Guizot is prob- 
ably the correct one. At that time the Liberals, or ‘ Liber- 
tines ’, as they were called because of their hostility to Calvin, 
fully expected to triumph. ‘ One of their leaders, Ami Perrin, 
was first Syndic: a man of their party, Gueroult, who had been 
banished from Geneva, had been corrector of the press at the 
time when the Restoration of Christianity was published, and 
thanks to the influence of his patrons, the Libertines, he had 
returned to Geneva, and would naturally be the medium be- 
tween them and Servetus. Taking a comprehensive view of 
the whole ease and the antecedents of all those concerned in it, 
[ am convinced that Servetus, defeated at Vienne, went to 
Geneva, relying on the support of the Libertines, whilst they 
on their side expected to obtain efficacious help from him 
against Calvin.” He seems to have been nearly a month in 
Geneva before his arrest on the morning of August 14. 

The full account of this famous heresy trial has lost much 
of its interest so far as the doctrinal details are concerned. At 
this distance, with our modern ideas, the procedure seems 
very barbarous. Servetus was cruelly treated in prison, and 
there is a letter from him which speaks of his shocking con- 


Mad- 


emoiselle Roch has well depicted this phase of the martyr’s 


dition, without proper clothing, and a prey to vermin, 


career in her fine statue which has been erected at Anamnese, 
The full report of 
the trial may be followed in the account given by Willis, and 


and which is here reproduced (Fig. 8). 


the * Proeés-Verbal ’ was in existence at Geneva in manuscript. 

One thing seems clear, that while at first the accusations 
were largely concerned with the heretical views of Servetus, 
later the public proseeutor laid more stress upon the political 
side of the case, accusing him of conspiracy with the Liber- 
tines. The trial divided Geneva into hostile camps, and it 
sometimes looked as though Calvin, quite as much as Servetus, 
To strengthen their hands the clerical party 


Was on trial. 


appealed to the Swiss churches. The answer, strong enough 
in condemning the heresy and blasphemy, refrained from 
specifying the kind of punishment. 

Accustomed in France to hear the Swiss Reformers branded 
as the worst type of heretics, Servetus appears never to have 
understood why he should not have been received with open 
arms by the Protestants, whose one desire was the same as his 
own, the restoration of primitive faith and practice. He made 
a brave fight, and brought strong countercharges against 
Calvin, whom he accused specifically of causing his arrest at 
Vienne. He offered to discuss the questions at issue publicly, 
an offer which Calvin would have accepted had the svndies 
allowed. The whole city was in a ferment, and Sunday after 
Sunday Calvin and the other pastors thundered from their 
pulpits against the blasphemies of the Spaniard. After drag- 
ging its weary length for nearly two months, the public feel- 
ing veered strongly to the side of Calvin, and on October 27 


the Council, by a majority vote, resolved that in consideration 
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of his great errors and blasphemies, the prisoner should be 
burnt alive. 

Servetus appears to have been a curious compound of 
audacity and guilelessness. The announcement of the con- 
demnation appears to have completely stunned him, as he 
seems never to have considered its possibilitv. He sent for 
Calvin and asked his pardon, but there was bitterness in the 
heart of the great reformer whose account of the interview is 
not very pleasant reading. 

On the morning of the 27th, the Tribunal assembled before 
the porch of the Hotel de Ville to read to the prisoner his 
formal condemnation, under ten separate heads, the two most 
important of which relate to the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
Infant Baptism. It is curious that under one of the headings 
he should be denounced as an arrogant innovator, and an 
inventor of heresies against Popery! The entreaty of Servetus 
for a more merciful mode of death (for which, to his credit, 
be it said, Calvin also pleaded) was in vain. The procession 
at once formed to the place of execution. 

Nothing in his life, it may be said, became him like the 
leaving of it. As Guizot remarks, * The dignity of the philoso- 
pher triumphed over the weakness of the man, and Servetus 
died heroically and calmly at that stake the very thought of 
which had at first filled him with terror.’ 

There will be dedicated next vear at Vienne a monument 
commemorating the services of Servetus as an independent 
spirit in theology, and as a pioneer in physiology. 

It has been said that Sappho survives because we sing her 
songs, and Aeschylus because we read his plays, but it would 
be difficult to explain the widespread interest in Servetus from 
any knowledge men have of his writings. The pathos of his 
fate, which scandalized Gibbon more profoundly than all the 
human hecatombs of Spain or Portugal, accounts for it in 
part. Then there is the limited circle of those who regard 
him as a martyr to the Unitarian confession; while scientific 
men have a very definite interest in him as one of the first to 
make a substantial contribution to our knowledge of the cir- 
culation of the blood. His theological and physiological views 
call for brief comments. 

IV 

Next to theology itself the study of medicine has been a 
great heresy breeder. From the days of Arnold of Villanova 
and Pierre of Abano, there have been noted heretics in our 
ranks. Bossuet defines a heretic as ‘One who has opinions’. 
Servetus seems to have been charged with opinions like a 
His most notable ones concerned the Trinity and 
Wracked almost to destruction in the third 


Leyden jar. 
Infant Baptism. 
and fourth centuries on the subject of the Trinity, the final 
conquest of Arianism found its expression in that magnificent 
human document the Creed, with which the 
Catholic Church has for ever settled the question, in language 
which sends a cold shudder down the backs of heretics. But 
there have always been turbulent souls who could not rest 
satisfied, and who would bring up unpleasant points from the 
Bible—men who were not able to accept Dante’s wise advice: 
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— Mad is he who hopes that our reason can traverse the 
infinite way which one Substance as Three Persons holds. Be 
content oh human race with the Quia’. 

The doctrine has been a great breeding ground of heretics, 
the smoke of whose burning has been a sweet savour in the 
nostrils alike of Catholics and Protestants. Even to-day, so 
deeply ingrained is the catholic creed, that nearly everything 
in the way of doctrinal vagary is forgiven save denial of the 
Trinity, which is thought to put a man outside the pale of 
normal Christianity. If this is the feeling to-day, imagine 
what it must have been in the middle of the sixteenth century ! 

Servetus wrote two theological works—de Trinitatis Errori- 
bus, published in 1531, followed by a supplement in 1532. To 
these | have already referred. Living a double life at Vienne, 
to the inhabitants he was the careful and kind practitioner of 
medicine, to whom they had become devoted, but all the while, 
nourishing the dream of his youth, he had in preparation a 
work which he believed would win the world to Christ by puri- 
fying the Church from grave errors in doctrine. 

| have already spoken of the printing of the Christianismi 
Restitutio. Mainly concerned with most abstruse questions 
concerning the Trinity and Infant Baptism, it is a most diffi- 
cult work to read, and, as theologians confess, a still more 
difficult one to understand. Professor Emerton, in his article 
from which I have already quoted, gives in a few paragraphs 
the essence of his views. ‘ He finds the central fact of Chris- 
tion speculation, not in the doctrine of the Trinity as formu- 
lated by the schools, but in the fact of the divine incarnation 
in the person of Jesus. He admits the divine birth, explain- 
ing it as in harmony with a general law of divine manifesta- 
tion whereby the spiritual is revealed in the material. He 
would not accept the idea of an eternal sonship, except in this 
sense, that the divine Word, the Logos, had always been active 
as the expression in outward form of the divine activity. So, 
in the fullness of time, this same Logos produced a being 
from a human mother upon whom at the moment of his birth 
the divine Spirit was breathed. Obviously this is not the 
“eternal Son” of the creeds, and herein lay the special theo- 
logical crime of Servetus. In his criticism of the church order, 
of the papal government, of the sacramental svstem, he does 
not differ essentially from the more radical of the reformers. 
On the essential matters of baptism and the Eucharist he goes 

In both 
He rejects 


quite beyond the established reforming churches. 
cases he invokes the principle of plain reason. 
Infant Baptism on the ground that the infant can have no 
faith, and that the practice is therefore mere incantation. He 
denies transubstantiation on the rational basis that substances 
and accidents may not be separated, and does not spare the 
reforming leaders for what seemed to him their half-hearted 
attitude on this point. His language throughout is harsh and 
violent, except where, as at the close of his chapters, he passes 
over into the forms of devotion and closes his diatribes with 
prayers of great beauty and spirituality.’ 

The Christian Church early found out that there was only 
From the end of the 


one safe way of dealing with heresy. 


fourth century, when the habit began, to its climax on St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, it was universally recognized that only 
dead heretics ceased to be troublesome. History affords ample 
evidence of the efficacy of repressive measures, often carried 
out on a scale of noble proportions. France is Catholic be- 
cause of a root and branch policy; England’s Protestantism is 
an enduring testimony to the thoroughness with which Henry 
VIII carried out his measures. As De Foe says in his famous 
pamphlet, Shortest way with Dissenters, if a man is obstinate 
and persists in having an opinion of his own, contrary to that 
held by a majority of his fellows, and if the opinion is per- 
nicious and jeopardizes his eternal salvation, it is much safer 
to burn him than to allow his doctrines to spread! For 1,200 
years this policy kept heresy within narrow limits until the 
great outbreak. The very best men of the day were consenting 
to the death of heretics. The spirit of Protestantism was 
against it; Luther nobly so. 
a rank heretic, and as deserving of death as any ever tied to a 
stake. We can scarcely call him a martyr of the Chureh.— 
What Church would own him? All the same, we honour his 
memory as a martyr to the truth as he saw it. 


Judged by his age Servetus was 


Servetus was a student of medicine in Paris with Sylvius 
and Guinther, two of the most ardent of the revivers of the 
More important still, he was a fellow stu- 
He wrote one little medical 


Galenic anatomy. 
dent and pro-sector with Vesalius. 
book of no special merit. The works which he edited, which 
brought him more money than fame, indicate an independent 
and critical spirit. Vienne was a small town, in which we 
cannot think there was any scientific stimulus, though it was 
in a region noted for its intellectual activity. 

In possession of a fact in physiology of the very first mo- 
ment, Servetus described it with extraordinary clearness and 
accuracy. But so little did he think of the discovery, of so 
irifling importance did it appear in comparison with the great 
task in hand of restoring Christianity, that he used it simply 
as an illustration when discussing the nature of the Holy 


Spirit in his work Christianismi Restitutio, The discovery 


“was nothing less than that of the passage of the blood from the 


right side of the heart to the left through the lungs, what is 
known as pulmonary, or lesser circulation. 

In the year 1555 the views of Galen everywhere prevailed. 
The great master had indeed effected a revolution in the 
knowledge of the circulation almost as great as that made by 
Harvey in the seventeenth century. Briefly stated there were 
two bloods, the natural and the vital, in two practically closed 
systems, the veins and the arteries. ‘The liver was the central 
organ of the venous system, the ‘shop’ as Burton calls it, in 
which the chylus was converted into blood and from which it 
was distributed by the veins to all parts of the body for 
nourishment. The veins were rather vessels containing the 
blood than tubes for its transmission—irrigating canals Galen 
called them. Galen knew the structure of the heart, the ar- 
rangement of its valves, and the direction in which the blood 
passed, but its chief function was not, as we suppose, mechani- 


cal, but in the left ventricle, the seat of life, the vital spirits 
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were generated, being a mixture of inspired air and blood. By 


an alternate movement of dilatation and collapse of the arteries 
the blood with the vital spirits were kept in constant motion.’ 
Galen had demonstrated that the arteries and the veins com- 
municated with each other at the periphery. A small quantity 
of the blood went, he believed, from the right side of the heart 
to the lungs, for their nourishment, and in this way passed to 
the left side of the heart; but the chief communication be- 
tween the two systems was through pores in the ventricular 
septum, the thick muscular wall separating the two chief 
chambers of the heart. 

The literature may be searched in vain for any other than 


the Galenie view up to 1553. Even Vesalius, who could not 
understand from its structure how even the smallest quantity 
of blood could pass through the septum dividing the ventricles, 
offered no other explanation. The more one knows of the 
Galenic physiology, the less one is surprised that it had so 
captivated the minds of men. The description of the new way 
which Servetus describes is in the fifth book of the 
Christianismi Restitutio, in which he is discussing the nature 
of the Holy Spirit. After mentioning the threefold spirit of 
the body of man, natural, vital, and animal, he goes on to 
discuss the vital spirit, and in a few paragraphs describes the 


found 


pulmonary circulation. ‘ Rightly to understand the question 
here, the first thing to be considered is the substantial genera- 
tion of the vital spirit—a compound of the inspired air with 
the most subtle portion of the blood. The vital spirit has, 
therefore, its source in the lc’t ventricle of the heart, the lungs 
aiding most essentially in its production. It is a fine at- 
tenuated spirit, elaborated by the power of heat, of a crimson 
colour and fiery potency—the lucid vapour as it were of the 
blood, substantially composed of water, air, and fire; for it is 
engendered, as said, by the mingling of the inspired air with 
the more subtle portion of the blood which the right ventricle 
of the heart communicates to the left. This communication, 
however, does not take place through the septum, partition, or 
midwall of the heart, as commonly believed, but by another 
admirable contrivance, the blood being transmitted from the 
pulmonary artery to the pulmonary vein, by a lengthened 
passage through the lungs, in the course of which it is elab- 
Mingled with the 


inspired air in this passage, and freed from fuliginous vapours 


orated and becomes of a crimson colour. 


by the act of expiration, the mixture being now complete in 
every respect, and the blood become fit dwelling-place of the 
vital spirit, it is finally attracted by the diastole, and reaches 
the left ventricle of the heart. 

‘Now that the communication and elaboration take place 


*So firmly entrenched was the Galenic physiology that the new 
views of Harvey made at first very slow progress. In Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy, which is a sort of epitome of medical 
knowledge of the seventeenth century, is the following descrip- 
tion: ‘ The left creek (i. e. ventricle) has the form of a cone, and 
is the seat of life, which, as a torch doth oil, draws blood unto it 
begetting of it spirits and fire, and as a fire in a torch so are 
spirits in the blood; and by that great artery called aorta, it sends 
vital spirits over the body, and takes air from the lungs.’ 
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in the lungs in the manner described, we are assured by the 
conjunctions and communications of the pulmonary artery 
with the pulmonary vein. The great size of the pulmonary 
artery seems of itself to declare how the matter stands; for 
this vessel would neither have been of such a size as it is, nor 
would such a force of the purest blood have been sent through 
it to the lungs for their nutrition only; neither would the 
heart have supplied the lungs in such fashion, seeing as we do 
that the lungs in the foetus are nourished from another 
sourece—those membranes or valves of the heart not coming 
into play until the hour of birth, as Galen teaches. The blood 
must consequently be poured in such large measures at the 
moment of birth from the heart to the lungs for another 
purpose than the nourishment of those organs. Moreover, it 
is not simply air, but air mingled with blood that is returned 
from the lungs to the heart by the pulmonary veins. 

‘Tt is in the lungs, consequently, that the mixture (of the 
inspired air with the blood) takes place, and it is in the lungs 
also, not in the heart, that the crimson colour of the blood is 
acquired. There is not indeed capacity of room enough in the 
left ventricle of the heart for so great and important an 
elaboration, neither does it seem competent to produce the 
crimson colour. To conclude, the septum or middle portion of 
the heart, seeing that it is without vessels and special proper- 
ties, is not fitted to permit and accomplish the communication 
and elaboration in question, although it may be that some 
transudation takes place through it. It is by a mechanism 
similar to that by which the transfusion from the vena portae 
to the vena cava takes place in the liver, in respect of the 
blood, that the transfusion from the pulmonary artery to the 
pulmonary vein takes place in the lungs, in respect of the 
spirit’ (Willis’s translation). I here reproduce from the 
Vienna example the two pages from which the greater part of 
this description is taken (Figs. 9 and 10). 

The important elements here are: First, the clear statement 
of the function of the pulmonary artery; secondly, the trans- 
mission of the impure or venous blood through the lungs from 
the right side of the heart to the left; thirdly, the recognition 
of an elaboration or transformation in the lungs, so that with 
the freeing the blood of * tuliginous vapours ’, there was at the 
same time a change to the crimson colour of the arterial blood : 
fourthly, the direct denial of a communication of the two 
bloods, by means of orifices in the septum between the ven- 
tricles. 

He had no idea of the general or systematic circulation, and 
so far as the left heart and the arteries were concerned he 
believed them to be the seat of the vital blood and spirits. 

It is not hard to imagine how Servetus had become emanci- 
pated from the old views. A student at Paris at a most oppor- 
tune period, when dissection had become popular, he had had 
as pro-sector to Guinther exceptional opportunities. But more 


important still, he had as fellow worker the anatomical arch- 
heretic, Andreas Vesalius, already imbued with the conviction 
that his teachers were wrong in regarding Galen as inspired 
It was at this very period that Vesalius had 


and infallible. 
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pointed out to his teacher Sylvius the error of Galen about the 
aortic valves; and when one considers the extraordinary ra- 
pidity with which Vesalius reformed human anatomy, before 
he had completed his twenty-eighth year, it is not surprising 
that his colleague and co-worker should have discovered one of 
the great truths of physiology. 

The Christianismi Restitutio was never published, and the 
discovery of Servetus remained unrecognized until the atten- 
tion of Wotton was called to it by Charles Bernard, a St. 


170 DE TRINITATE 


lé,qua‘nunc audies. Hinc dicicuranima effe in fanguine, & 
anima pla effe fanguis, fiuefanguineus {puntus.Non di- 
ctur anima principalicer efle in parietibus cordis, auc in 
corpore ipfo cerebri,aut hepatis, fedin fanguine , ve doe 
cet iple Deus genef.9. Leutt.17.cr Deut. 12. 
Ad quam rem eft pnusintelligenda fubftanualis gene 
ratio ipius vitalis (pmcus, quiexaere infpiraco & fubd 
lifsimo fanguine coponitur, & nuerttur. Vitalis (pincuss 
tiniltro cordis vetnculo fua origin€é habet,iuuatibus ma- 
xume pulmonibus ad ipiius generanonem.Ei{t {piritus te 
nuis ,caloris vielaboratus, Hauo colore ignea poten 
na, veiiequafiex purion fanguine lucidus vapor, fub- 
an fe conuinensaqua &ignis Generacur 
ex faG@ain pulmonibus mixtionein{piran aeris cit elabo 
rato fubrili fanguine,qué dexcervétrtculus cordis finiftro 
comntunicat. Fit autem cOmunicatio hec,non per pane 
rem cordis. medi, vi vulgo creditutr.Sed magno arutiao 
a dexcro cordisventricuio. longo per pulmones ductu,a- 
gicacut fanguis fubrilis:2 pulmonibus preparatur,flauus 
eficitur:& a venaartenoia in arteria venoiam cransfune 
dicur . Deinde in ipfa arteria venola infpiraro mi - 
fcetur , & expiratione a fuliginerepurgatur, Arquei- 
ta tandem 2 finiftro cordis ventneulo corum mixtum 
per diaftolem actrahitur, apta fuppellex, ve fiac {piricus 
Vitalis. 
(Quod ita per pulmones fiat cdicatio, & prxparatio,do 
ect couunctio vania,& coicatio, arteriole cu arrena 
venofa i pulmonibus. Odfirmat hoc magnitude inlignis 
venz arcenole,quz nec calis,nec cata facta efler, nec tata 
a corde ipfo vim purilsum: fanguinis in pulmones 
ret,ob fold eo: nutramentum, nec cor pulmomibus hac 
ratione ferutret:ci pratertim anteain embryone lolerenc 
pulmonesipGi aliunde nucrm,ob membranuiasillas, few 
valuu 
Fia. 9. 
Bartholomew's Hospital surgeon.” Meanwhile it had been 
rediscovered, and among the many vagaries with which the 
history of the circulation of the blood is marked, not the least 
striking is the attempt to rob Servetus of his credit. In 1559 
there was published a work by Realdus Colombo,‘ a student of 
Vesalius and his successor at Padua, in which the circulation 
of the blood from the right side of the heart to the left is 


William Wotton, Reflections upon ancient and modern learning, 
1697, page 229. 
*De re Anatomica Venetiis. 
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clearly described. It is impossible to say that he had added 
anything to the account just given, and the far-fetched view 
has been maintained that Italian students at Paris had ac- 
quainted Servetus with the views of Colombo. It is claimed 
for Colombo also that he had a better idea of the function of 
respiration in the purification of the blood, by its mingling 
with the air, but Servetus distinctly states that the mixture 
takes place in the lungs, not, as was usually understood at the 
time, in the heart itself. 


LIBER Vv. 
valuulas cordis,v{q; ad hora natiuitaris nodii apertas,ve 
docer Galenus. Ergo ad alium vfum effundirur fanguis 2 
corde in pulmones hora ipfa natiuitatis,& copiofus.1- 
t€,a pulmonibus ad cor non fimplex acr, fed mixcus fan- 
guine mittitur,perarceriam venofam:ergo in pulmoni- 
bus fit mixtio. Flauus illecolor a pulmonibus darur fan, 
guini {piricuofo,non a corde.{n finiftro cordis ventriculo 
non cit loeus capax canta & cam copiota mixdionis, nec 
ad flauum elaboratio illa fufficiés. Demum, pariesille me- 
dius,cum fic vaforum & faculracum expers,non eft aprus 
ad communicationé & elaborationé illam, licet aliquid re 
fudare pofsic. Eodem artificio,quo in hepate fit rransfulio 
a vena porca ad venam cauam propter fanguinem , fit e- 
tiam in pulmone transfufio a vena arceriofa ad arte- 
riam venofam propter {piricum . Si quishecconferat 
cum que Galenus lib.6.& 7.de viu-partium,ve 
ritatcm penitusincelliger, ab ipfo Galeno non _animad- 
uerfam. _ 

Ile itaq; {piritus viealisa finiftro cordis ventriculo in 
arterias cotius corporis deinde transfundicur,ita ve qui te 
nuior eft, {uperiora petat, vbi magisadhuc elaboratur, 
precipuc in plexu reciformi,fub bafi cerebri fito,inquo 
ex vitalifiert incipit animalis , ad propriam rationalis: 

anime fedem accedens . [rerum ille fortius mentis ignea 
vitenuatur,elaboratur,& perficitur,in tenuifsimis valis, 
feu capillaribus arcerns , que in plexibus choroidibus 
fire func, & ipfifsimam mentem continent. Hi plexus 
intima omnia cerebri penetrane , & ipfoscerebri ven- 
triculos interne fuccingunt., vafa illa fecum compli - 
cata,& concexta feruantes , vfque ad neruorum origi- 
nes, vtin eos fentiendi & mouendi faculcas inducacur. 
Vafa illa miraculo magno tenuifsime contexta., ta- 
metfi arcerie dicancur , func camen fines arccriarum , 

conden 


Fig. 10. 


Caesalpinus (1569), for whom elaborate claims are made, 
also knew of the pulmonary circulation, but he thought part 
of the blood went through the median septum. A more im- 
portant claim is made for him of the discovery of the general 
circulation, but it is remarkable that any one knowing the 
history of the subject could read into his physiology anything 
more than the old Galenic views. 

The history of the circulation bristles with controversy and 
widely divergent opinions are held as to the merits of the dif- 


ferent observers. That Servetus first advanced a step beyond 
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Galen, that Colombo and Caesalpinus reached the same con- 
clusion independently—all three recognizing the lesser cir- 
culation, is quite as certain as that it remained for Tlarvey to 
open an entirely new chapter in physiology, and to introduce 
modern experimental methods by which the complete cir- 
culation of the blood was first clearly demonstrated.” 

A word about the book Christianismi Restitutio, liber inter 
rariores longe rarissimus. Only two complete copies are 
known, one in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, and the other 
in the Imperial Library, Vienna, from which T was very 
kindly permitted to have the photographs of the title-page and 
the pages describing the circulation of the blood which are 
here reproduced. A third copy, imperfect, with the first six- 
teen pages in MS., is in the University Library, Edinburgh. 
The Paris copy is of special interest, as it belonged to Dr. 
Richard Mead, the distinguished physician and book collector, 
by whom it was exchanged with M. de Boze for a series of 
medals. In 1784 it was secured for the Royal Library. It 
may now be seen in one of the show eases of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, of which it is one of the rare treasures. An added 
interest is in the fact that on the title-page occurs the name 
‘Germain Colladon’, the Geneva barrister, who prosecuted 
Servetus; and it is in the highest degree probable that this 
was the identical copy used at the trial. In one place the book 
is stained, some suppose by moisture; others think it possible 
this was the very copy bound upon the victim himself, and 
snatched from the flames by some one who wished to preserve 
so interesting a record of the great heretic. The question has 
been examined carefully by the late Professor Laboubene and 
M. Hahn, the distinguished librarian of the Paris Faculty of 
Medicine, both of whom are in favour of fire, not moisture, as 
the cause of the staining. 

In 1791 the Vienna copy was reprinted at Nuremberg in 
facsimile, page for page, but Dr. de Murr, who was respon- 
sible for the reprint, very wisely put the date 1791 at the 
bottom of the last page. Copies of this edition are not uncom- 
mon in the larger libraries. In 1723 Mead attempted to have 
a reprint made from his copy, but when nearly completed the 
Bishop of London had it suppressed, and (it is stated) the 
copies were burnt. A few, however, escaped, and Willis savs 
that he saw one in the library of the London Medical Society. 
I regret to say that the librarian informs me that this no 
longer is to be found. A copy of the Mead partial reprint is 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale, and two copies are in the Brit- 
ish Museum. 

A last word on the attitude of John Calvin towards Serve- 
tus. Much scorn has been heaped upon the great reformer, 
and one cannot but regret that a man of sueh magnificent 
achievements should have been dragged into a miserable heresy 
hunt like a common inquisitor. Let us not estimate him by 
his century, as his friends plead, but frankly by his life, and as 
a man of like passions with ourselves. He had bitter provoca- 


tion. Flouted for years by the persistent assaults of Servetus, 


>John C. Dalton’s History of the Circulation, 1884, gives by far 
the best and fullest account of the whole subject in English. 
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and shocked out of all compassion by his blasphemies, is it to 
be wondered that the old Adam got the better of his Christian 
charity? Not only is it impossible to aequit Calvin of active 
complicity in this unhappy affair, but there was mixed up 
with it a personal hate, a vindictiveness unbecoming in so 
great a character, and we may say foreign to it. But let the 
long record of a self-denying life, devoted in an evil genera- 
tion to the highest and the best, wipe for all reasonable men 
this one blot. Let us, if we may judge him at all, do so as a 
man, not as a demi-god. We cannot defend him, let us not 
condemn him; let his one grievous fault, even though we may 
fear he never repented of it, be the shadow which throws into 
stronger relief the splendid outlines of a noble life. In his 
defence,’ the original edition of which I have here, and which 
is concerned largely with doctrinal questions, not only are 
there no expressions of regret for the part he played in the 
tragedy, but the work is filled with insults to his dead enemy, 
couched in the most vindictive language. On the spot where 
Servetus was burnt there stands to-day an expiatory monument 
(Fig. 11), which expresses the spirit of modern Protestantism. 
On one side is the reeord of his birth and death, on the other 
an inscription, of which the following is a translation: ‘Dute- 
ous and grateful followers of Calvin our great Reformer, yet 
condembing an error which was that of his age, and strongly 
attached to liberty of conscience according to the true princi- 
ples of the Reformation and the Gospel, we have erected this 
expiatory monument. Oct. 27, 19032 

The erection next vear at Vienna of a quatercentenary 
monument will complete the recognition by the modern world 
of the merits of one of the strangest figures on the rich canvas 
of the sixteenth century. The wandering Spanish scholar, 
the stormy disputant, the anatomical pro-sector, the mystic 
dreamer of a restored Christianity, the discoverer of one of 
the fundamental facts of physiology, has come at last to his 
own. ‘There are those, | know, who feel that perhaps more 
than justice has been done; but in a tragic age Servetus played 
an unusually tragic part, and the pathos of his fate appeals 
strongly to us. 

These, too, are days of retribution, of the restoration of all 
things, the days of the opening of the fifth seal, when the 
souls under the altar see their blood avenged, when we clothe 
in the white robes of charity those who were slain for the testi- 
mony which they held, little noting whether the martyr was 
Catholic or Protestant, caring only to honour one of that great 
company which no man can number, * whose heroic sufferings,’ 
as Carlyle says, ‘rise up melodiously together to heaven out 
of all lands and out of all time, as a sacred Miserere, their 
heroic actions also as a boundless everlasting Psalm of 
Triumph.’ 

Note.—The Servetus bibliography is fully given to 1890 in Pro- 
fessor A. V. D. Linde’s Michael Servetus, Groningen, 1891. My 
personal interest dates many years back when Pastor Tollin’s de- 
lightful sketches enlivened the numbers of Virchow’s Archives. 
No one has ever had a more enthusiastic biographes, and to the 
writings of the Madgeburg clergyman we owe the greater part of 


® Defensio Orthodowae, &c., 1554. 
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our modern knowledge ox Servetus. The best account in English 
is by Willis—Servetus and Calvin, 1877. A German translation of 
the Christianismi Restitutio by Dr. Bernhard Spiess appeared in 
1895 (2nd edition, Wiesbaden, Chr. Limbarth). I am indebted to 
Professor Harper of Princeton for an historical drama, The Re- 
former of Geneva, by Professor Shields (privately printed, Priiace- 
ton University Press, 1897), which gives an admirable picture of 
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Geneva at the time of the trial. From Chéreau’s Histoire dun 
Livre, 1879, I have ‘cribbed’ the idea of the introduction. The 
name of Mosheim must be mentioned, as his writings were for 
years the common tap from which all Servetus knowledge was de- 
rived. The Servetus portrait, of which Mosheim speaks, has dis- 
appeared; I have reproduced the engraving from Al!worden’s 
Historia (1727), also the Roch statue at Anamnese. 


REMARKS ON THE OCCASION OF THE DEDICATION OF THE NEW 
HALL OF THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


By SypNney Tuayer, M. D., 
Associate Physician, The Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. 


To bring the greetings of the Medical and Chirurgical Fac- 
ulty of Maryland to its older sister, The College of Physi- 
cians of Philadelphia is an honor and a pleasure. But 
perhaps, after all, *tis not as a sister that it should greet you 
but rather as a child. For a large number, more than a 
quarter of the one hundred and one founders of our Faculty 
gained their inspiration in Philadelphia from study with 
men who were founders or members of this honorable insti- 
tution. And from that day to to this, we in Maryland have 
ever sought refreshment from the quickening current which 
has flowed from the lips of your students and philosophers 
and poets, 

Among the charter members of our Society was John 
Archer who, in the year 1768, received from the College of 
Medicine of Philadelphia the first medical diploma awarded 
in America after a course of study; and ’tis a significant fact 
that in the one hundred and ten years of the life of our 
Society nearly one-half of its honorary members have received 
their medical education in Philadelphia. 

In another sense ’tis with a feeling of peculiar pride that 
one enters the abode of this most distinguished and repre- 
sentative body. Nowhere has the physician, from the begin- 
ning, occupied so important a position in the community as 
here. In the past the title Doctor of Medicine has had, in 
many regions, an humble significance. In Philadelphia, 
however, from the earliest times, the social sphere of the 
physician has been larger and fuller than in almost any other 
spot in the world; and few, if any cities can point, among 
the annals of their practitioners and teachers and students, 
to so long a line of men of broad general culture, who have 
not only contributed to the advance of the science and art of 
medicine, but have been scholars in a larger sense and true 
leaders of men. 

Here in Philadelphia more than in almost any other city, 
physician has been synonymous with gentleman and scholar. 
And who more exemplifies what the physician may be, how 
many sided and diverse may be his interests and his influence, 
in science, in culture and in letters, than your honored 
member to whose fine words we listened but a few months 
ago in Osler Hall? 

The foundation of a body such as this in 1787 is a striking 
evidence of the character of the medical profession in Phila- 


delphia over one hundred and twenty years ago. How much 
this college has done to elevate and uphold the standards of 
medicine needs no comment, 

The library early became an important feature of your 
organization and the influence which this admirable collec- 
tion has had upon medicine not only in this city but in the 
country at large, is not to be overestimated. Next to the 
Surgeon General’s Library, this institution is probably mainly 
to be thanked for a most honorable and I think one of the 
most characteristic features of the better American Medical 
Literature. I refer to that broad familiarity shown, almost 
always, by the investigator with the contributions to litera- 
ture of students from all parts of the world. The facilities 
offered for the study of the original communications of 
foreign authors by the accumulation of libraries such as this, 
and especially by the establishment of that inestimable bles- 
sing the Surgeon General’s Library, have been of incalculable 
benefit to American medicine. It is largely through the 
opportunities afforded by these institutions and through the 
foundation of the Index Catalogue and the Index Medicus, 
that the American student has learned so wel] how and where 
to seek for the literature upon any question in which he is 
interested ; and this knowledge and these opportunities have 
gone far toward delivering us from vain contentions as to 
priority as well as from that medical Chauvinism which is 
so dangerous an enemy of the cause of truth. 

At one of the earliest meetings of this college Benjamin 
Rush speaks thus of the benefits which may follow its founda- 
tion: “ By stated meetings as a college we may promote 
enquiries and observations upon the prevailing diseases of 
the city. Here tlie timid may be encouraged and the san- 
guine may be taught to doubt.” (What a happy phrase!) 
“ Here the young practitioner may profit by the experience 
of the old, and the old by the boldness of enquiry, and modern 
improvements of the young. Here uniformity in principle 
and practice in medicine will gradually insinuate themselves. 
Nor will the advantages of our conferences end in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. The heart will naturally interest itself 
in the pursuits of the head. Here friendships will be con- 
tracted and cemented, and occasional and unavoidable sus- 
picions or disputes may be accommodated by explanation or 
mediation. By these means we shall become not only the 
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guardians of the honor of the profession, but likewise of 
each other’s character.” 

What words could better describe the advantages of a 
college of physicians! How well have the hopes of the 
speaker been fulfilled! 

What the physician was so early in this community, what 
this college has helped him to be in the century which has 
passed, that he is coming to be all over the world to day. 

Bound by no “ human creed,” by no blinding faith or pre- 
judice of tradition, given over wholly to the search for truth 
and its application to the promotion of the welfare of man- 
kind, no human interest is foreign to the true physician. 
A broad sympathy born of a knowledge of the errors of the 
past and a full appreciation of the will-o’-the-wisps that 
beset us to-day, a devotion to the cause of justice and liberty, 
a tolerance full of pity for ignorance and the ills moral and 
physical which it bears, a hatred of superstition and intol- 
erance and an abhorrence of al! influences which fetter or 
pervert the free moral and intellectual development of his 
‘ellow, these are sentiments which must animate and guide 
him who devotes his life to the search for truth. And so it 
has come to pass that the physician who, in the past, was too 
often the humble servant of the ruling influences in the com- 
munity, social, political, religious, occupies to-day a position 
in the front rank not only of the army of students of the 


natural sciences, but of every great movement for liberty, for 


justice, for the elevation and emancipation of the masses- 
careless as ever of his life in the presence of pestilence, or of 
his worldly reputation in the face of entrenched prejudice 
and intolerance. What wonder is it that men whose lives are 
given over to such ideals should become leaders as well as 
servants of mankind! What wonder is it that among them 
there should develop now and again the rare powers of im- 
agination and expression which mark those great physicians 
whom we call poets! What wonder is it that out of our 
hody should come a Holmes and a Weir Mitchell! 

This college has been in the past one of the noblest nurs 
eries of searchers for truth, of men who have followed con- 
sistently the wise admonition of our poet: 

Take from the past the best its toil has won, 

But learn betimes its slavish ruts to shun. 

Pass the old tree whose withered leaves are shed, 
Quit the old paths that error loved to tread, 

And a new wreath of-living blossoms seek, 

A narrower pathway up a loftier peak; 

Lose not your reverence, but unmanly fear 


Leave far behind you, all who enter here! 


May it ever serve to broaden and extend the horizon of 
the physician, to stimulate his love of beauty and truth and 
justice and liberty and tolerance, to bring him nearer to his 
fellow nan, to vive to the world wise and fearless counsellors 


and leaders ! 


THE METHOD OF ZADIG IN MEDICINE. 


M. G. M. 


In 1347, Voltaire wrote a series of tales entitled, “ Zadig 
Or Destiny—An Eastern Tale,” the burden of the small 
volume of twenty-one chapters being to prove the value of 
proper observation and correlation of facts. The historical 
identity of Zadig himself, seems to be about as accurately 
fixed as is the geographical situation of Shakespeare’s Forest 
of Arden, for the onty data at command concerning the life 
action of the man are the unverified statements of Voltaire 
himself. And yet, withal, the great Cuvier saw fit to char- 
acterize a particularly strong bit of evidence as, * une marque 
plus stire que toutes celles de Zadig.” 

It was in the year of 857 of the Hegira, that a certain 
Sadi sent to the Sultan Sherah an epistle, introducing the 
book of Zadig, saying that it was written originally in the 
ancient Chaldee, and then translated into Arabie, at about 
the time that the Persians and Arabians were beginning to 
compose the Thousand and One Nights. Zadig is introduced 
as a young man, living in Babylon, during the reign of King 
Moabdar. Huxley, in his essay on Zadig tells us that he was 
not able to find any mention of Moabdar in the list of Baby- 
lonian sovereigns, so carefully worked out by modern students 
of the old cuneiform inscriptions. All this however, in the 


1Read before the Medical History Club of St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 
28, 1909. 


D., of St. Louis. 


language of Kipling, is another stor 
unauthenticated, we have the word of the Sadi, that Zadig 


ry. Authenticated, or 


was young, rich, unpretentious, respectful, restrained in pas- 
sion, generous in his judgment oi others, and educated in all 
the sciences of the ancient Chaldeans. Swayed by the same 
passions that move the modern youth, he was forced through 
the direct and indirect results of unfortunate love affairs, 
into retirement from the world of people, and had his en- 
ergies directed toward the world of things. The fair Semira 
was his first love. Orcan, a deadly rival, made a bold attack 
on the lovers, wounding the lady slightly, but injuring Zadig 
so seriously, that Hermes, the great physician of Memphis 
was called to attend him. Hermes found an injury of the 
left eye, and prognosticated not only abscess formation, but 
even foretold at what hour and minute the sight of the eve 
would be lost. While all Babylon was still wondering in 
admiration at the great skill of Hermes, the abscess broke, 
resulting in a complete spontaneous cure of Zadig. Hermes 
later wrote a book, proving that by all the laws of science, a 
cure should not have occurred. Semira, in the meantime, 
trusting the prognostic skill of Hermes, had eloped with the 
rival Orean, in order to escape the fate of marrying a one- 
eyed man. Rendered wise by his experience, Zadig put his 
next love, Azora, to a cleverly planned test, before marrying 
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er. This damsel also feli from grace, and Zadig, disheart- 
ed, retired to the banks of the Euphrates, seeking happi- 
ness in the study of nature. His parting shot, before retire- 
nent was in the shape of an epigram to the effect that mar- 
ried life was divisable into two parts, one part the moon of 


honey, and the other part, the moon of wormwood. Once 


settled im quiet and solitude, he studied the properties of 


inimals and plants so assiduously, that he acquired a saga- 
city enabling him to see a thousand differences, where other 
men saw uniformity. 

As illustrative of the keenness of Zadig, we have the fol- 
lowing excerpt taken from Voltaire’s work: 


One day, walking near a little wood, he saw hastening that way, 
one of the Queen’s chief eunuchs, followed by a troop of officials, 
who appeared to be in the greatest anxiety, running hither and 
thither, like men distraught, in search of some lost treasure. 

“Young man,” cried the eunuch, “have you seen the Queen’s 
dog?” Zadig answered modestly, “ A bitch, I think, not a dog.” 
“ Quite right,” replied the eunuch; and Zadig continued, “ A very 
small spaniel who has lately had puppies; she limps with the left 
fore leg, and has very long ears.” “Ah! you have seen her 
then,” said the breathless eunuch. “ No,” answered Zadig, I have 
not seen her; and I really was not aware that the Queen possessed 
a spaniel.” 

By an odd coincidence, at the very same time, the handsomest 
horse in the King’s stable broke away from his groom in the 
Babylonian plain. The grand huntsman and all his staff were 
seeking the horse with as much anxiety as the eunuch and the 
people the spanie!; and the grand huntsman asked Zadig if he had 
not seen the King’s horse go that way. 

“A first rate galloper, small hoofed, five feet high; tail three 
feet and a half long; cheek pieces of the bit of twenty-three carat 
gold; shoes silver?” said Zadig. 

“Which way did he go? Where is he?” cried the grand hunts- 
man. 

“T have not seen anything of the horse, and I never heard of 
him before,” replied Zadig. 

The grand huntsman and the chief eunuch made sure that 
Zadig had stolen both the King’s horse, and the Queen’s spaniel, 
so they baled him before the high court of Desterham, which at 
once condemned him to the knout, and to transportation for life 
to Siberia. But the sentence was hardly pronounced, when the 
horse and spaniel were found. So the judges were under the 
painful necessity of reconsidering their decision; but they fined 
Zadig four hundred ounces of gold, for saying that he had seen 
that which he had not seen. 

The first thing was to pay the fine; afterward Zadig was per- 
mitted to open his defense to the court, which he did in the follow- 
ing terms: “Stars of justice, abysses of knowledge, mirrors of 
truth, whose gravity is as that of lead, whose inflexibility is as that 
of iron, who rival the diamond in clearness, and possess no little 
affinity with gold; since I am permitted to address your august as- 
sembly, I swear by Ormuzd that I have never seen the respectable 
lady dog of the Queen, nor beheld the sacrosanct horse of the King 
of Kings. This is what happened. I was taking a walk toward the 
little wood near which I subsequently had the honor to meet the 
venerable chief eunuch and the most illustrious grand huntsman. 
[ noticed the track of an animal in the sand, and it was easy to see 
that it was that of a small dog. Long faint streaks upon the little 
elevations of sand between the footmarks convinced me that it 
was a she dog with pendant dugs, showing that she must have had 
puppies not many days since. Other scrapings of the sand, which 
always lay close to the markings of the forepaws, indicated that 
she had very long ears; and as the imprint of one foot was fainter 
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than those of the other three, I judged that the lady dog of our 
august Queen was, if I may venture to say so, a little lame.” 

“With respect to the horse of the King of Kings, permit me to 
observe that, wandering through the paths that traverse the wood, 
I noticed the mark of horse shoes. They were all equidistant. 
Ah! said I, this is a famous galloper. In a narrow alley, only 
seven feet wide, the dust upon the trunks of the trees was a little 
disturbed at three feet and a half from the middle of the path. 
This horse, said I to myself, has a tail three feet and a half long, 
and, lashing it from one side to another, he has swept away the 
dust. Branches of the trees met overhead, at the height of five 
feet, and under them, I saw newly fallen leaves; so I knew that 
the horse had brushed some of the branches and was, therefore, 
five feet high. As to his bit, it must have been of twenty-three 
carat gold, for he had rubbed it against a stone which turned out 
to be a touchstone, with the properties of which I am familiar by 
experiment. Lastly, by the marks which his shoes left upon 
pebbles of another kind, I was led to think that his shoes were 
of fine silver.” 

All the judges admired Zadig’s profound and subtile discern- 
ment; and the fame of it reached even the King and Queen. From 
the anterooms to the presence chamber, Zadig’s name was in every- 
body’s mouth; and although many of the magi were of the opinion 
that he ought to be burned as a sorcerer, the King commanded 
that the four hundred ounces of gold which he had been fined be 
restored to him. So the officers of the court went in state with the 
four hundred ounces; only they had retained three hundred and 
ninety-eight for legal expenses, and their servants expected fees. 


Thus are we furnished with the basis of the fundamental 
conception of Zadig’s method. Whether Zadig himself ever 
existed in the flesh, or whether he was a mere figment of 
Voltaire’s imagination, it is not our concern; nor is the 
unhappy spirit of pessimistic philosophy which he later de- 
veloped, and in which he enveloped himself, of more than 
passing interest, in a biographical way. Our purpose lies 
much deeper than that of mere raconteur, for these stories of 
the method of Zadig hold within themselves a text of interest 
to every thinking medical man, and open anew the whole 
question of the comparative merit of deductive and inductive 
processes of thought, in establishing medical facts. 

One might quote from the pages of medical history, to 
show that Zadig, with all his cleverness in inductive reason- 
ing was preceded hundreds of years, by men who applied 
exactly the same method to unravelling the symptoms of 
disease.” Or adopting the plan of Huxley (3), Lauder Brun- 


*Erasistratus, three hundred years before Christ, was called 
upon to treat Antiocus, the son of Seleukus, King of Syria. The 
boy had wasted to a skeleton, and was in a dying condition, 
despite the fact that no demonstrable organic lesion could be made 
out. Erasistratus noted that whenever the wife of the king 
visited the sick chamber, the patient’s pulse became rapid and 
irregular, his face flushed, his voice halting, weak, and faltering, 
and his skin moist with perspiration. When she left the room, 
the patient became pale and anxious. The young and beautiful 
queen was the second wife of the old king, and consequently, the 
stepmother of the sick prince. Erasistratus reached the conclu- 
sion from all this data, that the prince was lovesick for his step- 
mother, and pointed out to old Seleukus the only rational way of 
curing the supposedly fatal malady of the prince. Seleukus, follow- 
ing the counsel offered him, proved the correctness of Erasistratus’ 
induction (1). In a very similar fashion, the Arabian physician, 
Dschibrail, concluded that the favorite wife of the Caliph was 
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ton (4), and Balfour (5), numerous instances might be 
vathered from the modern sciences, demonstrating Zadig’s 
method to be the basis of many of the greatest discoveries in 
science. We might even quote the modern vogue of the 
Sherlock Holmes method of thought, in order to emphasize 
the present day confirmation of inductive autocracy. But, to 
adopt any one of these courses without due qualification, 
would mean placing a crown on the brow of induction, and at 
the same time declaring an interregnum, in the realm of de- 
duction. It would mean the utterance of an unqualified 
statement, such as Leube makes in the introduction to his 
masterly work, Diagnose der inneren WKrankheiten: “ Um 
ueber die bestimmte Form einer Krankheit im Gegebenen 
Fall ins Klare zu kommen, ist der einzig richtige Wee der 
fuer die Erforschung von Naturobjecten, ueberhaupt seit 
Francis Bacon zur Geltung gekommene, die Anwendung der 
Induction.” To such an affirmation, we are not prepared to 
subscribe. 

If we may judge from battles waged before, entrance of 
this sort upon the field of the comparative merits of philo- 
sophieal thought, is a bold move: intrepid indeed, if our pur- 
pose were a bona fide attempt to solve the problem. It is 
well, therefore, to express early, the sentiment that a de- 
cision regarding the one perfect method of reasoning is not 
attempted. Such a decision must eventually be left to the 
dialectic philosophers; dialectic philosophy has no place in 
medical reasoning. Possibly, it was this very truth, which 
prompted Osler to refer to Minerva Medica as hating phil- 
osophy with a deadly hatred. Be all this as it may, however, 
the fact remains that medical thought is thought, and must 
needs obey the abstract laws of thoueht as rigidly as do 
the heavenly bodies the laws of gravity. Conscious or un- 
conscious conformity to the laws of logic means right think- 
ing, nonconiormity, wrong thinking. It is not entirely with- 
out interest and profit therefore, to examine the various 
methods of thought, and to determine for ourselves whether 
the glamor of the method of Zadie¢ shall ensnare us, whether 
the authority of a Leube shall command us, or whether, after 
all, though unskilled in the intricate and abstract methods of 
reasoning, we may not still be able to estimate comparative 
values, 

For our purposes, we may regard deduction as a process of 
thought which determines a fact by establishing its fixed re- 
lationship to a general law; induction as a process of thought 
which determines a general law by establishing its fixed re- 
lationship to a large number of correlated facets. The stock 
in trade of deduction lies in the possession of a general law, 
the profit of the transaction being a new fact: conversely, in 
induction, the working capital is made up of numerous facts, 
the profit being the development of a new general law. * De- 
duction reasons from principles, induction reasons to princi- 


suffering from a hysterical paralysis of the arms; and proved the 
correctness of his method of reasoning by attempting suddenly 
to raise the skirts of the patient, who in a frenzy of modesty, re- 
pelled him with the two arms that, only a moment before had 
been totally paralytic (2). 


ples.” Pasteur, by careful experimentation, and by the 
equally careful notation of resulting phenomena, induced his 
celebrated theory of germs. Lister, accepting as proved, the 
general law laid down by Pasteur, deduced the single fact 
that a wound would heal by primary intention, provided the 
entrance of germs be barred. Ilere then, in essence, is a 
statement of the methods. In substance, the matter is not 
so simple. The logicians and metaphysicians have fogged 
the subject for us by the introduction of a complicated no- 
menclature, compromise terms, discussions concerning priority 
of discovery of the inductive method, and numerous complex, 
abstruse argumentations which we must of necessity leave out 
of consideration, if we entertain the slightest hope of skirting 
the treacherous circle of hopeless ratiocination. A considera- 
tion of the claims that have been advanced for daVinci. 
Cesalpinus, Copernicus, Roger Bacon and others, as the father 
of the inductive method, a critique on the Hume-Kant con- 
troversy regarding the account of causation, or an attempt to 


untangle the snarl of arguments holding within their meshes 
all the abstractions of “ necessary connection,” “ invariable- 
ness,” “concomitant variation,” and “ perfect and imperfect 
induction.” would lead us where? 


The centipede was happy quite, 
Until the toad, for fun, 
Said, “ Pray, which leg comes after which?” 
This wrought his mind to such a pitch, 
He lay distracted in the ditch, 
Considering how to run. 


Is then the matter, after all, so complicated? Are we, 
ordinary individuals, poorly schooled in the intricacies of the 
fundamental laws of thought and reasoning, apt, at any 
moment, to stultify ourselves by stating conclusions drawn 
from faultily constructed premises? By no means. Man’s 
power to think rationally is an heritage, bequeathed to him. 
us a result of countless ages of evolution; “* the unconscious 
logic of common sense,” Huxley calls it. The novel point of 
view asserted by Buckle (6) lends weight to the epigram of 
Huxley. Buckle believes that tradition and environment play 
such important parts in the evolution of man’s method of 
thought, that certain lands will show a preponderance of 
thinkers who reason deductively, and other countries a pre- 
ponderance of thinkers who follow the inductive method.’ 

[t is not overstating the point, to say that man’s power to 
think well, varies within limits as broad as those of his power 

* Buckle selects John Hunter to exemplify the effect of environ- 
ment on thought processes, and states that during the time Hunter 
made Scotland his home, his reasoning was confined within nar- 
row deductive limits (Buckle carefully developed the idea that 
Scottish thought was inherently deductive), whereas later, in the 
freer air of England, he reasoned almost exclusiveiy inductively. 

It is interesting to note how universal is the tendency to asso- 
ciate the name and work of Hunter with the manner in which he 
reasoned. His biographers dwell at length upon the subject, and 
the various Hunterian orators rarely fail to devote a large part of 
their orations to the relationship between logic and medicine. 
(See, for example, the oration by Henry Morris (7) and John 


Tweedy (8).) 
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to digest well, or to move gracefully. Sound thought, norma! 
digestion, and pleasing grace, all may be cultivated equally 
well, without intimate knowledge of logic, enzymes, or mus- 
cular action. Taine tells us, that in 1685, in the great hall 
of Dublin, the professors were engaged in examining for the 
bachelor’s degree a poor scholar, awkward, friendless, and 
carrying the onus of having failed to take his degree once 
before, on account of his ignorance of logic. When the argu- 
mentation came on, the student was unable to reduce his 
replies to syllogism, and when he was asked how he could 
hope to reason well with a knowledge of the rules of reason, 
he replied, that he did reason pretty well without them. In 
pity, and with smiles of lament for his feeble brain, the ex- 
aminers passed the scholar—whe was none other than Jona- 
than Swift. 

Swift did not misstate the truth, for, indeed, man may 
reason “ pretty well,” without a knowledge of rules, just as 
he may reason pretty badly, by use of them. The value of 
the method of Zadig, as applied to medicine lies not in that 
a fact of general import is drawn from numerous detailed 
observations; but rather in the emphasis that the method 
lave on the importance of careful, detailed observation, and 
a clear conception of cause and effect. Leube should have 
recommended, for purposes cf medical diagnosis, the quali- 
ties of keen observation, correct inference, and sound judg- 
ment, rather than any particular type of syllogistie reason- 
ing; for the mind of man can be hemmed in by syllogisms no 
more than his body form can be limited by the laws of artistic 
proportion. 

It is strange, this insistence that the medical man must 
confine himself to rockribbed facts, and shun all a priori 
unproved theories; and yet, withal, not so strange, when we 
consider that the doctrine dates from Francis Bacon’s an- 
nouncement that man must not impose his own preconcep- 
tions (“anticipationes menti”) on nature, Such a doe- 
trine presupposes that man can, at will, make a tabula rasa 
of his mind, can at command blot out the countless thousands 
of stimuli that constantly pour in through his organs of 
sense, each stimulus possessing the latent power of suggesting 
a new law, and therefore serving as the basis for an a priori 
deduction. Pasteur did not toilsomely confirm and recon- 
firm, by experiments, to find in the end, that he was able to 
induce the law of germs. The law was first conceived by his 
fertile brain as an a priori possibility, and then confirmed, 
inductively, by carefully planned experiments. The even 
greater discovery, by Robert Mayer, of the conservation of 
energy, grew out of the a priori assumption that “ causa 
aequat effectum.” And Darwin tells us that fifteen years 
fore he was ready to induce his great conclusion, from 
stack upon stack of isolated facts, he had conceived the theory 
that favorable variations would tend to be preserved, and un- 
favorable ones to be destroyed. Indeed, his enthusiasm was 
not aroused to the fullest extent, until, as he says, “ Here, 
then, (in Malthus’ views on population) I had at last got a 


theory, by which to work” (9). 
The examples of Pasteur, Mayer, and Darwin are cited 
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merely to emphasize the fact that induction and deduction 
are partners, in practically all generalized instances of 
thought processes. The two methods are not hostile, as we 
might be led to infer from many of the writings on this 
subject, but supplementary. Surely Huxley was not unmind- 
ful of this fact, when he glorified Zadig and his method ; for 
ten vears before he wrote the essay on Zadig, pointing out the 
importance of the inductive method to science, he wrote an 
essay (On Descartes’ Discourse Touching the Method of 
Using Ones Reason Rightly and of Seeking Scientific Truth), 
commemorating him who had vitalized the doctrine of 
“ Cogito, ergo sum,” and who stands as the archtype of the 
champions of the deductive method—Réné Deseartes. Fur- 
thermore, in one of his later essays (Progress of Science) 
Huxley clearly states that results in science depend not upon 
method of thought, but rather upon the “ divine afflatus of 
the truth seeker,” not upon the direction in which the mind 
is “ intended,” but upon the mind itself, 

And so, in the end, there is left just a word to be said, a 
word of commendation, not only for the inductive method of 
Zadig, which when properly used, trains the senses to observe, 
and the mind to infer: but also for the method of deduction, 
which teaches the value both of hearkening to a_ priori 
thoughts and theories, and of attempting to confirm or negate 
them. The assumptions that constantly knock for admission 
to the consciousness of the medical mind are the fairy tales 
that preserve youth, by strengthening imagery: and surely if 
the medical man is not to become a medical automaton, he 
must imagine, he must theorize. In thought, as in action, he 
must at times be patient, cautious, and creeping, after the 
fashion of the inductive method, but at other times bold, dex- 
terous, and even rash, after the manner of the deductive. 
(laude Bernard (10) used to say, “ Put off vour imagina- 
tion, as you take off your overcoat, when you leave the labora- 
tory. Before the experiment, between whiles, let it wrap you 
around; put it right away from yourself during the experi- 
ment itself, lest it hinder your observing power.” 

Nore.—Literature does not contain a more artistic dissection of 
the medical mind than that furnished by Taine (11) in his account 
of Sir Thomas Browne: “It is just the poet’s imagination which 
urges him onward into science. Face to face with the productions 
of nature he abounds in conjectures, comparisons; he gropes about, 
proposing explanations, making trials, extending his guesses like 
so many flexible and vibrating feelers into the four corners of the 
globe into the most distant regions of fancy and truth. As he 
looks upon the tree-like and foliaceous crusts which are formed 
upon the surface of freezing liquids, he asks himself if this be 
not a regeneration of vegetable essences dissolved in the liquid. 
At the sight of curdling blood or milk, he inquires whether there 
be not something analogous to the formation of the bird in the 
egg, or to that coagulation of chaos which gave birth to our world. 
In presence of that impalpable force which makes liquids freeze 
he asks if apoplexy and cataract are not the effects of a like power, 
and do not indicate also the presence of a congealing agency. He 
is in presence of nature as an artist, a man of letters in presence 
of a living countenance, marking every feature, every movement 
of physiognomy, so as to divine the passions and the inner dis- 
position, ceaselessly correcting and undoing his interpretations, 
kept in agitation by thought of the invisible forces which operate 


| 
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beneath the visible envelope. The whole of the middle ages and 
of antiquity, with their theories and imaginations, Platonism, 
Cabalism, Christian theology, Aristotle’s substantial forms, the 
specific forms of the alchemist—all human speculations, entangled 
and transformed one within the other, meet simultaneously in 
his brain, so as to open up to him vistas of this unknown world. 
The accumulation, the pile, the confusion, the fermentation and 
the inner swarming, mingled with vapors and flashes, the tumul- 
tuous overloading of his imagination and his mind, oppress and 
agitate him. In this expectation and emotion his curiosity takes 
hold of everything; in reference to the least fact, the most special, 
the most absolute, the most chimerical, he conceives a chain of 
complicated investigations, calculating how the ark could contain 
all creatures, with their provision of food; how Perpenna, at a 
banquet, arranged the guests so as to strike Sertorius; what trees 
must have grown on the banks of Archeron, supposing that 
there were any: whether quincunx plantations had not their 
origin in Eden, and whether the numbers and geometrical figures 
contained in the lozenge-form are not met with in all the produc- 
tions of nature and art. You may recognize here the exuberance 
and the strange caprices of an inner developement too ample and 
too strong. Archeology, chemistry, history, nature—there is noth- 
ing in which he is not passionately interested, which does not 
cause his memory and his inventive powers to overflow, which 
does not summon up within him the idea of some force, certainly 
admirable, possibly infinite. But what completes his picture, what 
signalizes the advance of science, is the fact that his imagination 
provides a counterbalance against itself. He is as fertile in doubts 
as he is in explanations. If he sees a thousand reasons which tend 
to one view, he sees also a thousand which tend to the contrary. 
At the two extremities of the same fact, he raises up to the clouds, 
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but in equal piles, the scaffolding of contradictory arguments. 
Having made a guess, he knows that it is but a guess; he pauses. 
ends with a perhaps, recommends verification. His writings con- 
sist only of opinions, given as such; even his principal work is a 
refutation of popular errors. In the main, he proposes questions, 
suggests explanations, suspends his judgments—nothing more. 
But this is enough: when the search is so eager, when the paths 
in which he proceeds are so numerous, when it is so scrupulous 
in securing its hold, the issue of the pursuit is sure; we are but a 
few steps from the truth.” 
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DR. LEMUEL HOPKINS, ONE OF THE CELEBRATED HARTFORD WITS, 
AND A FORGOTTEN, DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN 
STUDENT OF TUBERCULOSIS. 

By Water R. Sretver, M. D., Hartford, Conn., 

Forme rly TIlouse Medical Officer, The Johns Hoph ins Hospital. 


When the trying days of the Revolution were over, Hart- 
ford became the Mecca for a little band of kindred literary 
spirits, who formed themselves into a “ friendly club” and 
were subsequently known as the Hartford Wits. Thus the 
center of our literary activity, in that time, became located in 
Hartford. The club was accustomed to hold weekly meetings 


to diseuss political and philosophiea subjec ts, and was com- 


posed of members, who then enjoyed extensive reputations. 


They were: John Trumbull, 2 lawver, whese political satire 


} } 
} 


on Toryism, M’Fingal, was widely read during the Revolu- 
tion and in the vears immediately following: 'Timothy Dwight, 
not a resident of Hartford, yet a member of the group, 
famous as Yale’s President and as a preacher of righteous- 
ness; David Humphreys, faithful as a soldier and diplomat, 
to be remembered on account of Washington’s friendship for 
him; Joel Barlow, a perfunctory chaplain during the Revo- 
lution, a newspaper editor, an unsuccessful lawyer, a man of 
letters and finally our minister to France; Theodore Dwight, 
a newspaper editor, a Congressman and Secretary of the 
Hartford Convention; Richard Alsop, a man absorbed in 


literature and one proficient in many languages; and Lemuel 
Hopkins, popular as a general practitioner and as a con- 
sultant, of especial renown in his treatment of tuberculosis, 
a physician with a keen, dry biting wit. To these have been 
added Dr. Elihu H, Smith, fervent in his love of literature 
and in his desire to elevate his chosen profession, and Dr. 
Mason I, Cogswell, a man of parts as a surgeon and indefa- 
tigable in his efforts to found a school in this country for 
the deaf and dumb. He was the first in America to ligate 
the common earotid. But the two last named played only a 
minor part in the productions of the Hartford Wits, being 
the authors of a few lines in the Echo, but not assisting in 
the Anarchiad or the Political Green House, the other prod- 
ucts of this group. 

No set of men ever showed a greater admiration for one 
another. Trumbull, who was considered as their leading 
representative, is variously referred to by them. In Barlow’s 
works * we find the lines: “See! Trumbull leads the train: ” 


* The vision of Columbus, Hartford, 1787, p. 211. 
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Photograph of a portrait of Dr. Lemuel Hopkins. The original portrait was painted 
by John Trumbull, in 1798. The copy, from which this photograph was made, was 
painted by Trumbull in 1825, for Samuel Miles Hopkins, and is now in the possession 
of the family of the late Dr. George G. Hopkins, of Brooklyn. I am indebted to his son, 
Dr. Joseph Gardner Hopkins, for this photograph. 
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in Dwight’s poems:* “Trumbull leads the ardent throng; ” 
in Humphrey’s poems:* “Trumbull! earliest boast of 
fame;” and in Alsop’s poems:* “Lo Trumbull wakes the 
lyre.” Dwight is given numerous titles, e. g., Majestic 
Dwight, sublime in epic strain (Alsop),’ blest Dwight (Hum- 
phreys)* and Dwight of Homeric Fire (Trumbull). Barlow 
is dubbed a child of genius by Humphreys, while Alsop * 
speaks thus of him: 
. in Virgilian Barlow’s tuneful lines 
With added splendor great Columbus shines. 


Humphreys is said to be “in lore of nations skilled and 
brave in arms (Barlow).” Hopkins” also showed his affec- 
tion for the members of this group by writing thus to Barlow 
who had then left Hartford: “ Hartford has become a very 
different place to me since you and friend Walcott left it, and, 
Trumbull apart, has no more charms for me than Musk- 
ingmum.” Elsewhere” he writes “Trumbull will, I fear, 
within a year or two, quit ‘ the visible diurnal sphere.’ What, 
then, O Hartford, hast thou for me? Pleasant indeed shalt 
thou remain, but chiefly for the joys that are past.” 

But the member of the Hartford Wits, who more par- 
ticularly concerns us, was Dr. Lemuel Hopkins. He was 
born in the Salem society (now Naugatuck) on June 19, 
L750, being the second son of Stephen Hopkins, Jr., and 
Patience, his second wife.” Of his boyhood we know nothing, 
save that he was of a slender constitution and was then 
troubled with a “ cough, hoarseness, a pain in the breast and 
“On his mother’s side” he “ was 
* and he 
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the spitting of blood 
descended from a consumptive parent and family,” 
had “that form of body which had been long observed to 
indicate a predisposition to consumption.” “ 

After being given a good classical education by his father, 
who was a farmer in easy circumstances, he began the study 
of medicine under the distinguished Dr. Jared Potter, of 
Wallingford. Subsequently he removed to Litchfield and 
placed himself under the instruction of Dr. Seth Bird. In 
1776 he began the practice of medicine in that town and 
served for a short time, during this year, as a volunteer 
soldier in the Revolutionary Army. While acting in this lat- 
ter capacity, he is said to have shown his strength by firing a 


*The Miscellaneous Works of Colonel Humphreys, New York, 
1790, p. 109. 

*Tbid, p. 54. 

‘The Charms of Fancy, New York, 1856, p. 47. 

Ibid. 

’The Miscellaneous Works of Colonel Humphreys, loc cit. 

‘The Poetical Works of John Trumbull, Hartford, 1820, II, p. 109. 

*The Miscellaneous Works of Colonel Humphreys, New York, 
1790, loc. cit. 

* Loe. cit. 

Loe. cit. 

" Todd, Life and Letters of Joel Barlow, New York, 1886, p. 112. 

* Marble, Heralds of American Literature, Chicago, 1907, p. 142. 

“ Anderson’s History of Waterbury, New Haven, iii, p. 927. 

“MSS. Treatise on Common Cold or Catarrh. 

Tbid. 

Ibid. 
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king’s arm held in one hand, with arm extended at full 
length—a feat which the other participants, a number of 
officers, had attempted in vain.” From Litchfield he re- 
moved to Hartford, in 1784, where he resided, from 1790 
until his death, in a house which he had bought from Captain 
William Bull. It was situated on the west side of Main 
Street, a little south of the corner of Church. I have been 
unable to locate Mr. William Limon’s house, in which he 
appears to have lived until 1790." 

It is a matter of much regret that we have but little to 
give of his life’s Iustory. His printed poems, some scanty 
memoirs, which include many anecdotes concerning him, and 
a few of his letters have already appeared in print, but his 
manuscript treatise on consumption, which Thacher’s Medical 
and his manu- 


” 


says is “ too valuable to be lost,” 


Biography 
script treatise on colds have remained concealed until now. 
With this material, with ten unpublished letters in the Wal- 
cott Collection, at the Connecticut Historical Society, and 
seven more in the possession of the Connecticut State Medical 
Society, as well as with the Manuscript memoir by his 
nephew, Samuel Miles Hopkins, we shall endeavor to give 
some estimate of his character and accomplishments.” 

Joel Barlow had preceded Hopkins to Hartford by about 
a year. Where they had previously met is uncertain, but a 
warm friendship had sprung up between them, as is evinced 
by Hopkins’ staying at Barlow’s house until he could find a 
resting place for himself in Hartford. In a letter to his 
brother-in-law, Hopkins thus speaks of his removal: “ Though 
the clouds, wind and stars fought against us, yet Goods and 
Family arrived safe in Port, in due time. The goods came 
in yesterday about eleven o’clock—the family in the begin- 
ning of the evening. We unloaded at Mr. Limon’s, but I am 
not sure we shall live there till he leaves the House. How- 
ever I believe we shall live somewhere on one side or the 
other of the un-equinoexial line of Death: and T do not much 
care where, or on which side said line, provided T have my 
Friends about me. But the Waggoner has arrived (I mean 
at Mr. Barlow’s, where I forgot to tell you we put in for the 
present, tho’ they have but half a house: for each good 
author is as good as a friend) and 1 must stop short to send 
him away.” * 

Practice may have been slow at first, for we find Hopkins 
had some intentions of removing to New York. On Decem- 
ber 2, 1789. he adds the following, in a postscript, to a letter 
to Oliver Walcott: “TI have had several talks with Captain 
Watson. He expressed a desire that T should move to New 


York, and tho” aware of the real difficulties, which might 


™ Russell, Early Medicine and Early Medical Men in Connecticut. 
Proc. Conn. Med. Soc., Bridgeport, 1892, p. 152. 

MSS. letter in possession of the Conn. State Medical Society. 

* Thacher, American Medical Biography, Boston, 1828, I, p. 303. 

” He was made an honorary member of the Massachusetts Med- 
ical Society in 1791 and seven years earlier had received the hon- 
orary degree of M. A. from Yale. He was one of the founders of 
the Connecticut Medical Society. 

“ MSS. letter, Conn. State Med. Soc. 
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attend me at first, yet he thinks | may succeed.” * Seven 
days later, John Trumbull writes to Walcott concerning it. 
De. 
but [ trust his indolence will prevent him. 


Hopkins has an itch of running away to New York, 
However if you 
should catch him in your city, T desire you to take him up 


and return him or secure him so that we may have him 


again, for which you shall have sixpence reward and all 
charges.” Prospects must have brightened up considerably 
a little later, for on November 28, 1790, he writes: “I have 
been very busy.” * About this time, he bought Captain Wil- 
liam Bull’s house and was able to finish his payments on it 
in three years. Here he lived, as I have previously men- 
tioned, until his death, although in a letter to Barlow he 
showed he was somewhat dissatisfied with the location and 
thought he ought to live in the middle of the town, which 
was then in what is now the midst of the east side of Hart- 
ford.” 

In accordance with the custom of that period, Hopkins 
one of his 


students for instruction. In 


*T still keep a roomful of pu- 


medical 
1791, he states: 
and one of these we know was Elisha North, after- 


received 

letters, in 
pils,” * 
wards an eminent practitioner of Goshen and New London, 
Connecticut.” Subsequently, in a letter to Barlow, he writes: 
‘| still keep up my medical school, and have now five pu- 
pils—all promising young men—with me.” 
Other letters speak of his inoculating patients against 
Litchfield 


late Mr, Pumroys sones as soon as they choose, provided they 


smallpox. In one from we read: “T can inocu- 


will brine some fresh infection, for I have none but such as 


[ have kept over the summer which is far from being as 
eertain of takine effect as fresh matter. They may verv 
safely bring it on a thread well corked in a small vial.” * 
Later, when he had moved to Hartford, he writes, on August 
21, 1793, that he was buried in inoeulation of smallpox. 


This business,” he adds, “ is much like that of the Treasury 


Department” in regard to exciting jealousies, raising party 


spirit, ete. yet from certain causes, my particular mode of 
conducting it, In case of any suspicion of wrong measures, 
does not admit of so unanswerable justification. When we 


} 


first set up the business, in the spring, the disorder proved 


unusually churlish in all the hospitals in these parts: but as 
the summer advanced the patients had the disorder  suffi- 
licht.: We Mr. Colts 


between 3 and 4 months old, the’ we have inoculated upward 


ciently have only lost an infant of 


The Hospital kept me verv busy for a long 
little 


of 200 patients. 


time: but *tis now well established and gives me but 


trouble. My own family have been inoculated among the 


= Marble, op. cit., p. 143. 

* MSS. letter, Conn. Hist. Soc. 

* Todd, op. cit. 

MSS. letter, Conn. Hist. Soc. 

* Dr. Elisha North, One of Connecticut’s Most Eminent Medical 
Practitioners. J. H. H. Bull., XTX, 1908, p. 301. 
* Todd, op. cit. 

** MSS. letter, Conn. Hist. Soc. 


* Letter to Oliver Walcott, then Auditor, U. S. Treasury. 
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rest and had the disorder favorably. It even cured Nancy 


of an illness which had been several months upon her.” * 
In this year we learn Hopkins made free use of his new in- 
Calomel Pill. “ Between 40 50 patients had 
gone through the eruption, more than half of which took it 


vented and 


for the only mineral medium.” .... “ You may well judge,” 
he adds, “I shall proceed with my pill.” ™ 

His great specialty, however, was tuberculosis and patients 
for treatment from a great 


with this disease came to him 


distance—one being recorded to have made the trip to Hart- 
ford all the way from New Orleans. Probably his success in 
this field was due to lis close adherence to the advice he rave 
others, who would pursue this same line of practice. “ But 
if any one aspires to gather laurels in this barren, ghostly 
field of practice he must be studious, critically observant of 
symptoms, inventive, copious in resources, persuasive with 
his patients and persevering in his endeavors. In this way 
I have no doubt but many may recover from an early stage of 
Phthisis. 


may return 


In some instances perhaps the emaciated hectic 
as it were from the tomb.” Indeed he believed 
so thoroughly in the idea that pulmonary tuberculosis was 


curable that we frequently find reference to it in his writ- 


ings. For example, in one of his letters he states * such per- 
sons (/. ¢., the tuberculous) may often recover though hee- 
tical if we perseveringly use proper means.” Unfortunately 
most physicians adopt the common opinion which by the way 


Hectick is at all 


apt to be 


much too far, that is, that the 


Is carried 


events a mortal disease and hence are not very 
assiduous to effect what they take for granted is impossible.” “ 
He also appreciated the fact that proper treatment must be 
instituted early, and in one case declares it is very necessary 
that her parents be aware that a desultatory course is hazard- 
ous.” Tis treatment, too, was most judicious for those days, 
shall see, in the indiscriminate 


consist, as we 


and did not 
\midst the polypharmacy of that period, it is 


_ 
use OL drugs, 


refreshing to read: “ Physicians are apt to treat this dis- 
order with a dull formal round of inert or hurtful medicines.” 

His 
script 
was in the possession, the copy states, of Dr, Mason F. Cogs- 


Treatise * on Consumption exists only in a manu- 


copy, as the original manuscript has disappeared. — It 


surgeon in those davs, but I have been 


‘he copy is 


well, an eminent 


unable to trace it. 1 written in a very legible 
hand, but it was evidently transcribed by one who was inex- 
perienced in medical terms. Consequently some of the errors 
are unable to be deciphered. It is to be found in the manu- 
script volume of the Transactions of the Hopkins Medical 
in Hartford County, in 1826, 
In this treatise 


Hopkins discusses the purulent variety of consumption and 


Society a society established 


and named in honor of Dr. Lemuel Hopkins. 


° MSS. letter, Conn. Hist. Soc. 

™ MSS. letter, Conn. State Med. Soc. 
* MSS. Treatise on Consumption. 

8° MSS. letter, Conn. State Med. Soc. 
“MSS. Treatise on Consumption. 

* MSS. letter, Conn. State Med. Soc. 
“MSS. Treatise on Consumption. 
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states at the beginning the fact too few realize to-day: “ the 
earlier the treatment, the more likely the cure.” As to pre- 
disposing causes, he thinks apart from temperament and 
peculiarity of structure, it is found in the mode of life which 
induces local or general debility. It occurs in the races more 
frequently, who show a higher degree of civilization, but Dr. 
Rush was wrong when he said it was unknown among the 
Indians of North America. It is no respecter of persons as 
those extremely well built and healthy may succumb, although 
the substitution of the steel and nitre for balsams and syrups 
of bluopane (7) have lessened the number of deaths of such 
cases by curing them. He then details eight examples of 
Herculanean victims to tuberculosis, one of whom was his 
uncle, Jesse Hopkins. Debility is brought on by close rooms, 
tight dressing in infaney, want of proper nourishment, the 
excessive feeding of sugar to children and the neglect to 
frequently wash the skin of children with cold water. Im- 
perfect respiration may predispose to a chest formation favor- 
able to this disease. Most of the cases are seen between the 
sixteenth and thirty-sixth vear. He thinks the theory that 
tubercles cause tuberculosis comes from a very dissecting age, 
yet has no doubt but that they are a frequent cause of hectics. 
He considers scrofula another cause, and smallpox and mea- 
sles, especially of the exanthematous diseases, are remote 
In discussing the onset of the dis- 
ease, he attack: (1) with 
hemoptysis, attended with cough and fever which gradually 
assumes the hectic form, and (2) with a cough and slight 
fever only, which advances with less alarm and more insidi- 


causes of consumption, 


refers to two different modes of 


ously to the same unhappy state. Before discussing the symp- 
toms in these two varieties of consumption, he makes the 
remarkable statement that blood spitting by relieving a con- 
gestion and local inflammation, in patients with chronical 
affections, is very apt to ward off phthisis. He continues 
‘the chief difference between those, who spit blood and those 
who do not, may be that the former are more sanguine, irri- 
too in the 


table, slender and soft fleshed. Some difference 


local affection may be easily conceived as more or less favor- 
able to a preternatural motion in the lungs favoring an 
effusion into the bronchi.” 

Ilxemoptysis, he says, is seen soon after taking cold, too 
hard exercise, the agitation of certain passions, the sudden 
increase of external heat and the use of vicious liquor, all of 
mostly seen in the 


which are its immediate causes. It is 


spring and fore part of summer. He considers it a spontane- 
ous, natural effort to relieve congestion, Consequently physi- 
cians, friends and patients should not be alarmed by it, as we 
ought many times to expect benefit from such voiding of 
blood and expect that it will and ought to continue some 
time, at any rate till the congestion is removed. In the 
meantime it is best to keep the patient in a cool, quiet hopeful 
state, give cool drinks with perhaps nitre, the effervescing 
neutral mixtures or vegetable acids. If inflammatory fever, 
oppression and pain in the chest follow, enjoin rest, draw 
blood, blister the pained parts, keep the bowels open and use 
The same kind of 


purges or glysters with cooling cement. 


medicines should be continued pro re nata till the symptoms 
If the patient does not recover, a hectic fever may 
Such a line of treatment Hopkins states, from fifteen 


subside. 
ensue. 
years pretty extensive practice, was sufficient in all but two 
cases to restrain the loss of blood within due bounds. In 
these two cases the bleeding was accompanied, if not caused, 
by ulceration. 

If the hemoptysis is immoderate and apt to recur, astrin- 
gents may be indicated. They should, however, be rarely 
used as their effects are uncertain and they are apt to be hurt- 
ful because they have the tendency to counteract syncope 
which is a very powerful means of stopping the flow of blood. 
Japan earth, cranes, billroot, Bristort (7) or pomegranate 
The best refrigerant is 


peel are among the best to employ, 
Hopkins 


nitre, if taken in large doses, while it is dissolving. 
had given as much as an ounce in twenty-four hours and 
thought it was best administered in thick barley water, some 
other mucilaginous drink or mixed with conserve of roses, 
being swallowed without dissolving and barley water or the 
like drunk upon it. llowever as its too long copious use 1s 
apt to disagree with the stomach, it is best to use it freely 
at first. and then let the neutral effervescing mixture and 
acids take its place. After the congestion is relieved, in some 
cases of plethora and sanguine temperament it may be best 
to let blood freely while the patient is in an erect posture so 
as to produce syncope, 

If hwmoptysis be moderate yet continues to resist the above 
means, as well as blisters to the chest, it may be proper to 
vive a vomit of ipecac and repeat if necessary. He generally 
gives five grains of ipecac for this purpose and repeats the 
dose everv half hour until it is effectual. 
those not so san- 


attack is seen in 


lt begins with a small and 


The second mode of 
euine, slender or diaphanous, 
commonly a dry cough and some fever, together with some 
pain about the chest, shoulders and scapula, The approach 
is generally so insidious that the hectic or second stage ap 
pears before the alarm is given. If the symptoms are con 


siderably inflammatory, it is better to oppose them assidu- 
ously till they give way by bleeding, cooling laxatives, hlister- 
We must 


support the patient, at least not weaken him unnecessarily, 


ing the chest, refrigerants, dilution and low diet. 


enjoin proper exercise in the open air, acid and sub-acid 
fruits, milk and vegetable diet. The patient should sleep in 
well-aired rooms and on hard beds, should wear flannel next 
the skin and have external friction applied. These 
are more congenial to our natures than medicines strictly 


means 


so-called and therefore more grateful to patients and hence 
may be used copiously and for as long a time as can ever be 
necessary. On the whole, while exercise, flannel and friction 
support an equal distribution of the circulating fluids, air, 
acid fruits and diet sufliciently mild are refrigerant enough 
for such cases generally, 

If inflammation and congestion be absent or slight, he 
recommends small pukes, as they are the most powerful means 
we have of promoting all the secretions, They are consider- 


able evacuants. They not onlv evacuate from the stomach 


| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
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and biliary vessels, but are efficacious, perspiratives, sudor- 
ifics and expectorants. They powerfully excite the circula- 
tion in the superfices of the body and are therefore well 
adapted to relieve moderate degrees, at least, of pulmonary 
congestion and inflammation. They may be given daily for 
a while, in some cases, or at less frequent intervals. It is 
best to use them at first pretty assiduously and then let them 
give place to the general treatment of exercise and diet, to be 
detailed later. The best clue we can follow as to their use 
is furnished by the effects of the first doses. Hopkins has 
generally found hecties an easy class of patients to puke. The 
exercise which is proper for such patients should be suffi 
ciently constant, gentle at first and capable of being increased 
as the patient will bear. It must be persisted in. The diet 
must be mild but generous. The bark may be used, but the 
steel is too heating for such patients. The cold bath may also 
be well employed but should be cautiously used for those 
hectically inclined. It is a peeuliar remedy in weakness, it 
abates irritability, warms the superfices and hardens against 
colds from slight accidents, in a most remarkable manner. 
The cleanliness and refreshment it occasions, when frequently 
used, are also much in its favor. 

The first stage of athletic hecties is peri-pneumony but it 
is not as acute as the more common form, These cases used 
to be called quick consumption. Though Hopkins has had 
little experience with them, vet he judges they can always 
be cured by peri-pneumonick treatment, if continued longer 
than in the common acute cases. These patients require anti- 
monial pukes. A thin cooling diet is necessary and acid 
fruits, with perhaps neutrals, liberally. Large blisters should 
be applied to the painful parts and when the ulcer is almost 
healed a large drain from an issue, to prevent a new inflam- 
mation from coming on. 

In the heetie stage, Hopkins thinks pukes are the best sub- 
stitute for exercise, as they relieve the lungs of a pituitous 
and purulent load. He gives the practice of Dr. Reid and 
Dr. Mariat in this respect and thinks any medicine is a poor 
substitute for exercise Bleeding is generally contra-indi- 
cated as it would reduce the patient unnecessarily. Hopkins 
administers nitre to these patients by mixing one drachm of 
it in half a pint of water and adding a large spoonful of 
genuine rum, and loaf sugar to the person’s taste. The nitre 
is stirred into this mixture just before it is drunk and has 
proved very refrigerating. He has given several pounds of 
nitre, in this way, to such patients. The diet must be most 
generous, carefully prepared and varied to their varying taste, 
together with strone bitter beer, genuine cider or generous 


wine. Lean savory broths, plump lean flesh, eggs and shell 


} 


fish are particularly proper. The lean of good beef roasted 
rare with plenty of the red gravy seemed to Hopkins very 
advisable. Bitters are often useful and the bark sometimes 
though Dr. Fothergill disapproved of it. If we have not been 
successful in warding off a tuberculous suppuration from 
patients in the inflammatory stage we should trust wholly to 
a course of habitual exercise. 

In the hectie stage the following are useful: a few pukes, 
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some neutral effervescing draughts, blisters to the painful 
parts and the use of summer and fall fruits. One must he 
attentive to find out what diet suits them best and their con- 
fidence must be won so that whatever we point out for them 
to execute, they will cheerfully and perseveringly’ prosecute, 
When this is done, we should rely solely on sailing, riding or 
in certain cases of poverty, etc., on some other kind of exer- 
cise, without being very particular as to diet, accommoda- 
tions or weather. In regard to those who cannot, will not or 
dare not go abroad we should be inventive in pointing them 
out proper exercises about home so as to prevent a tiresome 
or even an wnamusive round of them. Some may ride as 
posts, others as pedlers, some may take short journeys to see 
their acquaintances for considerable time. Those who have 
no business may vary their routes in all directions. “1 am 
persuaded,” he continues “ there are many employments of 
labor which the poor may follow very constantly rather than 
commence (to be) mere spectators of their own decline.” A 
swing may be of much advantage to some; this exercise 
certainly makes the pulse slower. It also helps to cool the 
body in hot weather. Besides it is the most gentle of all 
exercises and however otherwise confined they can use this on 
a swinging bed. Even those who ride about home or perform 
other exercises can, if they please, use this every moment 
both night and day while in the house for swinging may be 
effected in a mechanical way. Hectics soon become hot and 
febrile if they lie down on a feather bed, as it promotes 
sweating. Consequently hard beds of straw are preferable. 
The patients should cover themselves as lightly as they can, 
with comfort. Their sleeping rooms, in hot weather, cannot 
be foo airy. Every window should be up and every door 
open provided a concentrated stream of air does not come 
directly on them. In all the hottest davs of summer they 
should exercise very early in the morning and towards even- 
ing, During the hottest part of the day they should keep 
themselves as cool and quiet as possible, perhaps on a swing 
bed. 

In any stage of treatment, execpt the last and for a short 
time during hemoptysis, the patient should be given some 
exercise and this exercise must be inereased as their strength 
will bear, until it takes the place of every other means. The 
weakest can enjoy swinging, those, who cannot ride on a horse, 
can yet ride in a carriage and the latter frequently soon pre- 
pares for the former. In some cases *tis very necessary to 
provide a very easy going horse. The patients should always 
be instrueted to ride or use other exercise in such manner as 
not to excite pain in the breast or increase cough. They 
should begin with morning rides when fever is longest 
(absent) and stop before the mid day rise. Those who com- 
mence journeying in the fall should travel southward. They 
should set off when such a temperature prevails as is most 
comfortable for them. For in this way they keep in such 
temperature the whole season. When they begin to journey 
in the advance of hot weather, they should rather travel a 
northern course till the heat abates. Whatever course they 
steer, they should not stop in a flat, unhealthy country but on 


| 
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a hilly, healthy one. At the end of their outward course, they 
should not become remiss in regard to exercise of some kind 
or other, but should explore the country in all directions, 
hunt, go a fishing or join with those they fall among in their 
diversions, even on their journey. I think it would be a 
useful variety to walk considerably. It is to be remembered 
that patients require different degrees of exercise. ‘Three or 
four thousand miles riding suffices for some, while others 
should enter upon it as a business for years and others again 
for life. Sailing has been recommended by some and has 
been said to have a great advantage by its constancy, night 
and day. In fact some prefer it on account of its gentleness, 
on the supposition that weak ulcerated lungs are apt to be 
hurt by the agitation of riding. Hopkins, on the other hand, 
thinks a certain degree of agitation is advantageous as it 
prevents congestion, in the lungs, from circulating fluids and 
frees the lungs of a purulent and pituitous load. Besides, if 
benefits from this, as it is a land about equally of seamen and 
consumptives, Notwithstanding this, sailing may be useful 
in warding off the hectic stage. It may also be etlicacious in 
an early stage of phthisis by exciting considerable vomiting, 
especially if the voyages be long ones. 

The last stage is attended with ghostly emaciation, profuse 
nocturnal sweats, fascies Hippocratica, cough and diarrheea. 
The only support of sinking nature is generous aliment and 
the only effectual palliative of cough, restlessness, depressing 
apprehension, pain and purging is opium. ‘The patient 
should have the full benefit of it, even if the dose has to be 
increased, 

Prophylaxis. ‘The methods of preventing consumption will 
he the more eflicacious the more early they are entered on. 
What has been called hereditary taint or predisposition does 
not, in my judgment, render phthisis a necessary event, | 
hope things are in a train to have communities of people act 
with the foresight and judgment of the more sagacious in- 
dividuals of past ages. Children, born of weakly mothers and 
especially hectical ones, should have healthy nurses provided 
for them or be fed in the most judicious manner. They 
should be washed in cold water daily for several weeks after 
their birth. Then they should be plunged in cold water till 
they are about a year old, Through the stages of childhood 
and youth, they should also wash or bathe as often as they 
change their linen. This method, together with a plain diet, 
temperance in all things and some active employment in the 
open air, I conceive to be the best security against consump- 
tion. 

The treatment, thus outlined in his treatise, is reiter- 
ated in five of his letters to his brother-in-law, Dr. Daniel 
Sheldon, a well known practitioner of Litchfield. In one of 
them he speaks of his fears that the patient is hectical but 
doubts the use of the steel, although possibly small bleedings 


might be advantageous on account of the patient’s youth, the 
advance of spring, together perhaps with pain in the chest 
especially on coughing. If bleeding should be done it should 
be accompanied by the blistering of the pained parts of the 
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chest and the administration during the exacerbations o 
fever of neutral effervescing mixtures. Whatever course be 
pursued, he adds, riding on horseback will either now or when 
the lancet, etc., shall cease to be useful, prove paramount to 
every other course.” After he wrote this, he saw the patient 
in the mid-day exacerbation of fever and advised two or three 
bleedings in the arm for ’tis often on the 3d or 4th bleedings 
that the pains in the chest subside. In his judgment what 
can be done apart from riding will pretty soon be known 
and the above treatment will only prepare for riding.” In 
another letter possibly referring to the same patient he doubts 
the use of bark and steel from the appearance of the top of 
her head, the (?) form of her nails, parch’d lips, dry cough, 
increased on lying down, chills, ete. He acknowledges the 
difficulty in determining in these cases whether a mode of 
practice suited to heetic or chlorosis should be pursued. If 
there is as much of the heetic or at least of tendeney to it, he 
declares it might be well to use only a bitter of Columbo cum 
Cinnamon and Cort. Aurant. for flavor, along with less Tincet. 
Thebain to palliate cough and procure rest at night. For 
the rest, to trust to diet and exercise.” A third letter details 
the course of treatment he pursued in looking after a man 
with tuberculosis, whom he appears to have sent to Litchfield 
to be under Dr. Sheldon’s care. In this case, neutral mix- 
tures, diet, bleeding for the pain in the chest and exercise 
were prescribed. Ife adds: | am much interested in his cure, 
He is a very good man—is very anxious to get well—very 
generous and willing to pay and mind his doctor.” Still 
another letter to his brother-in-law gives the findings at the 
autopsy, in one of the Herculanean victims to tuberculosis 
whom he refers to in his treatise. The patient was six feet in 
stature and rather corpulent, every way well formed. He 
was attentive and ingenuous in regard to the means of pre- 
serving health. Tle was a farmer as well as a clergyman and 
therefore used considerable exercise. He was not in any 
respect intemperate nor do I know tho’ almost weekly at his 
house that he was in any mistaken habit of living. His last 
illness commenced in 48th year of his age and continued 18 
months, But his disease tho’ a pulmonary consumption was 
not of the purulent kind. It began with a pain in his side 
between the os illium and short ribs which increased gradu- 
ally, lancinating pains came by degrees, to be propagated in 
various directions. He had, when the disease was fully 
formed, frequent sensations as tho’ a curry comb, as he said, 
raking him from the part first affected across the bottom of 
his belly—the same sensation was also frequently extended 
upwards and across his breast. He was attended early with 
a slight fever and small cough, both of which very gradually 
increased, The fever rose but once a day. He expectorated 
only pellucid mucus, which by degrees became more and more 
tough and even gelatinous, for it would roll on the floor when 

* MSS. letter, Conn. State Med. Soc. 

* MSS. letter, Conn. State Med. Soc. 

* MSS. letter, Conn. State Med. Soc. 

“ MSS. letter, Conn. State Med. Soc. 


a little dusty like a jelly. He had but little stimulus to 
cough; but as he expressed it, coughed from judgment when 
he felt the phlegm move in the lungs. He died as much 
emaciated as common hectics—and like them had thrush in 
the last stage. Tis feet and legs did not swell.” 

In the autopsy the following things were remarkable: Ist, 
The left lobe of the lungs had shrunk up to the size of a 
goose egg, appearing tuberculous and adhering on the back 
part of the pleura. 2d, The left cavity of the chest contained 
about five pints of water and there was some in the abdomen. 
3d, The 6th and 7th of the true ribs counting upward had 
nodes or exostoses on them, where they were connected to 
their cartilages, of the size of a chestnut. These ribs were 
more brittle than the rest; tho’ I think several more of the 
ribs on that side, perhaps all of them, were more so than 
common, 4th, The external flesh of that side was compact 
and knotty, containing also a number of bones from the size 
of a pea to that of a nutmeg. These were contained in such 
kind of flesh as appeared in bunches all about that side, The 
bones were of various figures and hardest in their center. 
They were not only external but internal also—about half a 
dozen of them were found adhering to the peritoneum, close 
by the back bone, just under the diaphragm. One was found 
in the cavity of the chest. Five or six were clustered together 
in the external flesh, at the spot where the chief seat of his 
pain always had been (in his treatise he says this disorder 
was probably occasioned by his having, a few months before 
on the same side, the herpes exedens, vulgularly called shin- 
gles, for the effects of the herpes seemed as it were to spin out 
into his last illness). Liver, gall-bladder and other viscera 
sound. I forgot to tell you that the intestines adhered fast 


to the left side." 

Oliver Waleott’s sister’s illness occasioned a number of 
letters to pass between Walcott and Tlopkins. She seemed 
to have found his treatment rather vigorous and rightly, as 
from her description, it may properly be called heroic: “I 
am laid every night upon a bed of straw, and even this will 
not long be allowed me. In the morning I am plunged in 
cold water, or rather have it poured upon me, till my breath 
forsakes me, and then they take the hint and wrap me in a 
warm blanket till they perceive life returning. I am then 
compelled to swallow nauseous drugs to sharpen my appetite 
for a dish of soup meagre, which is my breakfast.” *  Never- 
theless she improved under this treatment, for Hopkins writes 
on December 2, 1789, Mrs. Goodrich is much better. Her 
fever, cough, etc., have for several davs almost wholly sub- 
sided.“ Seven months later he says: “| have perseveringly 


insisted on her riding very early in the morning and again at 
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“MSS. letter, Conn. State Med. Soc., and MSS. Treatise on Con- 
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** Memorial of Henry Walcott, New York, 1881, p. 321. 
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evening, daily, ‘This, together with her two last journeys 
which repress’d her worst symptoms, have so far mended her 
health that I am almost certain ‘tis vet possible for her to 
regain it entirely.” © This seems to have been the case, for 
on April, 1791, we learn: ‘“ Her general health seems to me 
to be pretty well restored and [ cannot see particular dan- 
gers of relapse. The local disease in her wrists too T believe 
is cured. By careful attention to the tumour I found there 
were some concretions in ii of pretty firm texture. This 
symptom is said by Doct’r Bell to denote that the tumour 
originated from a spasm and that laying it open with the 
knife is the proper mode of cure. As L had no experience in 
such cases I confided wholly in Bell’s account of the matter, 
and declared for the operation. Doct’r Cogswell performed 
it. As soon as the opening was made a number of concre- 
tions, mentioned above, rushed out in quick succession ; these 
amounted to 25 in number and were, at an average, about 
the size of a pea. They were of a roundish form and ap- 
peared like so many pieces of beef sinue. ‘They were com- 
pressable between the fingers like calk wood; but were much 
too firm to be broken by such compression. The sore is 
nearly healed and I have very little doubt but that the cure 
Such however does not appear to 
“ Dr. Cogs- 


well put a seton into that troublesome tumour on Mrs. Good- 


will become complete.” 
have been the case, as two years later he writes: 


rich’s wrist about two weeks ago. The pain and inflamma- 
tion ran too high and made us fear danger; but these are 
now repressed in due degree, and we hope for a_ radical 
cure.” 

During Hopkins’ time, the other great authority, in this 
country on tuberculosis was Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia. 
Whether these two eminent phthisio-therapeutists ever met 1s 
doubtful, but certain it is that Hopkins wished to become 
acquainted, In April, 1791, he writes the following, to Oliver 
Walcott, who had just gone to Philadelphia as auditor of the 
United States Treasury: ‘“ Have you met Dr. Rush? If | 
ever go to Philadelphia, I shall want especially to become 
acquainted with him as being of my profession, and I hope 
to be introduced to him by you.”“ Elsewhere we read in 
another letter: ‘ Doct’r Rush lately wrote me that he still 
cures hectics by first reducing the pain in the chest by ye 

so we know they 


lancet 
were correspondents on the treatment of tuberculosis. ‘Their 


then by tonics, especially riding,’ 


treatment also was very similar, as the following letter of 
Rush will show, which we shall place by the side of one from 
Hopkins. The former is the more explicit, as it was written 
to a patient, while Hopkins’ letter was designed for a physi- 
cian. What I have already written of Hopkins’ treatment 
should also be here considered : 
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Dr. Rusu’s LETTER. 

Sir—tThe following remedies 
appear to me to be proper in 
your case: 

1. A powder composed of the 
Rust of Iron in fine powder two 
ounces, ginger in powder an 
ounce, Columbo root two drams, 
intimately mixed together. Of 
this a small teaspoonful should 
be taken every morning and 
evening in a little syrup of mo- 
lasses. 

2. A diet consisting chiefly 
of the lean of fresh meats, par- 
ticularly beef, mutton and wild 
animals, salted meats, fish, 
toasted bread, or the crust of 
or biscuit not toasted, 
with potatoes. Strong tea and 
coffee should not be _ tasted. 
Very weak coffee or tea may be 
taken in the mornings and even- 
ings with a little animal food, 
or bread and cheese. Choco- 
late or gruel or Rye or Indian 
mush with molasses and butter, 
or with unskimmed milk, may 
be taken in the mornings and 
evenings instead of weak tea or 
coffee, or the other articles men- 
tioned to be taken with them. 
Old white wine of any kind, or 
porter, or ale may be taken in 
small quantities diluted, or 
alone with your mid-day meal. 
Toast tea may be taken between 
your meals when you are 
thirsty. Small and frequent 
meals should be preferred to 
but two or three in a day, so 
as to prevent your ever feeling 
the inconvenience of a full or 
empty stomach. 

3. Use constant but gentle ex- 
ercise for some months to come 
but never before breakfast or 
soon after eating nor after sun 
down, nor in very hot or cold 
weather, nor to such a degree 
as to bring on fatigue. A long 
journey should be preferred to 
short excursions from home in 
order to derive the greatest ad- 
vantages from exercise. 

4. Change your dress with 
the weather, preferring always 
clothing that is rather warmer 
than agreeable to health. 

5. Go to bed early and avoid 
sleeping constantly on one side. 

6. Obviate costiveness by 
chewing or swallowing occa- 
sionally a little of the root of 
Rhubarb. 


bread, 
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Dr. Hopkins’ LETTER. 


Am of the opinion that the 
things principally to be de- 
pended on are riding on horse- 
back, sailing, friction, a diet 
primarily of milk with roast 
apples, etc., together with the 
greatest variety that can be ob- 
tained of acid, sub-acid sapona- 
ceous fruits used in any form 
best relished—whey made by 
boiling milk with  sub-acid 
saponaceous fruits and sweet- 
ened to her taste with honey or 
loaf sugar—barley water and 
viper’s flesh. Among the fruit 
kind am particularly fond of 
apples, tamarinds, pine apples, 
oranges, lemons, currant jelly. 
Also issues and a plaster of 
Pitch with one 3d or 4th 
bees-wax melted with it, applied 
to the back. Were I to advise 
anything more than the above 
well timed and thoroughly per- 
sisted in should chuse lac-am- 
monia or a solution of gum asa- 
foetida and ammonia to be 
taken before her coughing turns 
in ye morning. The foliated 
tartar with opening roots or 
the Mist, Anti-emet, or a neu- 
tral mixture in whey at other 
times withal. Perhaps a large 
blister on her side or back may 
be of service.” 


“ MSS. letter, Conn. State Med. Soc. 


7. Should you be affected with 
a return of the disease in your 
breast, and it should be attend- 
ed with a full or tense pulse, 
lose a few ounces of blood, and 
apply a blister to your breast. 
If the disease in your breast be 
light and not attended with a 
full or tense pulse a blister 
along will probably relieve it. 

8. Should you be affected at 
any time with great pain in 
your breast or stomach, or back 
or bowels without fever or with 
a lax. take 10 or 15 drops of 
laudanum every hour until you 
are relieved. 

9. Continue the disuse of to- 
bacco. 

10. The Warm Bath will be 
useful when you are much fa- 
tigued or feel more pain in your 
limbs or depression in your 
spirits than usual. 

11. On the days that you do 
not exercise out of doors let a 
servant rub your body fer ten 
or fifteen minutes with a flesh 


brush, or a piece of coarse 
linnen or flanel.” 
BENJN. RUSH. 


July 19, 1812. 


Hopkins’ Treatise“ on Common Cold or Catarrh is an in- 
genious essay to prove that heat is the immediate cause of 
colds. This conclusion was the result of investigations he 
had carried on, being led to it by his tuberculous family 
history and his tuberculous build. For next to diet and ex- 
ercise he found the avoiding of frequent colds was to be 
strictly and habitually attended to. He also soon found the 
common theories as to the origin of colds were unreasonable, 
and observation gradually taught him that colds were most 
apt to come on in the fall, winter and spring, whenever the 
A constant habit of attend- 
ing to the first symptoms of colds in himself proved that 


weather became suddenly warm. 


they made their first approach in a close room, kept hot by a 
fire, particularly the rooms in -brick houses, and especially 
when such rooms were crowded with people. On mentioning 
his theory to some friends, it did not meet with their unquali- 
fied approval and other causes were given, Some, however, 
confirmed his observation, and Tapping Reeve told him that 
Doctor Franklin in his treatise on the use of stoves had 
intimated an opinion to this effect, i. ¢., that people were 
more apt to take cold by staying in rooms heated by stoves 
than by passing from them into the open air, and that the 
doctor represented that he had received this hint from a 
German physician, who lived where stoves were much in use. 


Finally he thus sums up his doctrine: Exposure to cold, 


* MSS. letter in possession of Dr. Henry M. Hurd, to whom I 
am indebted for his kindness in allowing me publish it. 
"MSS. Treatise on Common Cold or Catarrh. 
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being a removing of the stimulus of heat, prepares the body 
and especially the passages of the breath, the eyes and cavities 
of the ears to a higher operation of heat in proportion to the 
term and degree of such exposure, that dampness aids and 
debility favors the same operation of cold—that on passing 
from cold air, into warm rooms, the heated air stimulates the 
mucous membrane of the passages of the breath, ete., that 
this stimulus excites too rapid a motion in the vessels of 
those parts in different degrees, according as these causes 
have operated more or less powerfully; that this mere action 
is always of an inflammatory nature and may exist in any 
degree from a slight cold to a severe peri-pneumony, that 
therefore cold is the more remote and too warm air the more 
immediate cause of colds, that cold air instead of being the 
immediate cause is in faet the best adapted cure that can 
be applied, 
tuberculosis, he also excelled 


Ile 


of fevers, especially 


Besides his skill in treating 
in the treatment of chronic diseases and intemperance, 
was noted for his eooling treatment 
puerperal, and his use of wine in typhoid, advocating the 
the alexi- 


antiphlogistie regimen and practice as opposed to 


pharmic, 
But few of his poems can now be distinguished. ‘Those 
that are known are chiefly remarkable for their sharp, bitter 
biting wit, expressed in their assaults against charlatanism, 
hypocrisy and infidelism. They also glow at times with 
patriotism and love of country, as well as with their advocacy 
of Washington and Federalistic principles. His poem on 
the Cancer Quack is a satire on those charlatans who claim 
to be able to cure caneer by secret remedies. It is said, ac- 
cording to his pupil, Elisha North,” to have had the very 
excellent effect of driving a noted cancer quack from Hart- 


It begins thus: 
Here lies a fool flat on his back, 
The victim of a Cancer Quack: 
Who lost his money and his life 
By plaister, caustic, and by knife. 


ford. 


It then states that a pimple rose, southeast a little of his 
nose, and daily grew bigger by too much drink, Finally, after 
a score of gossips had recommended different modes of cure 
without benefit, he sees a handbill in the weekly news: 
Signed by six fools of diff’rent sorts, 
All cur’d of cancers made of warts. 
Winged by fears, he goes in quest of this cancer-monger, but 
on his way finds another, who tells him this pimple’s name is 
cancer and adds: 
I’ve sweated hundreds out with 
With roots as long as maple trees; 
And never failed in all my trials 
Behold these samples here in vials! 


ease 


*® His only medical contribution in print is a “Case of Biliary 
Calculi” in Communications of the Medical Society of Connecticut, 
New Haven, 1810, I, pp. 75-78. It details the history of a woman, 
aged 52, who had had several attacks of jaundice. Finally in one 
attack she passed two gall-stones, the size of a hazel-nut and a 
walnut, and all her symptoms immediately subsided. 

“ North, Outlines of the Science of Life, New York, 1829, p. 113. 
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The bargain is consequently struck, but the plaister gnawed 
his face without effecting a cure. Finally the doctor, foiled, 
swore it was a right rose cancer sore and probed it. He then 
treatment until one broadside of {|} 


continued his heroie 


patient’s face was devoured. 


Courage ‘tis done, the doctor cried, 
And quick the incision knife applied 
That with three cuts made such a hole, 
Out flew the patient’s tortured soul! 


The moral runs: 


Go readers, gentle, eke and simple 
lf you have wart or corn, or pimple, 
To quack infallible apply 

Here’s room enough for you to lie. 
His skill triumphant still prevails, 
For death’s a cure that never fails.” 


The Hypocrite’s Hope was, if anything, even more ironical. 
It describes a man who early betook himself to saintship and 
confessed in church how he became converted. It continues: 
He stands in half way covnant sure 

Full five long years or more 
pale secure 


One foot in church’s 


The other out of door. 


Then riper grown in gifts and grace 
With ev'ry rite complies 

And deeper lengthens down his face, 
And higher rolls his eyes. 


He tones like Pharisee sublime 


Two lengthy prayers a day, 
The same that he from early prime 
Had heard his father say. 
then related and how lie 


His close attention in church is 


arises when the priest appeals to the old ones born anew: 


Good works he careth nought about, 
But faith alone will seek 
While Sundays pieties blot out 


The knaveries of the week. 


He makes the poor his daily pray’r 
Yet drives them from his board 

And though to his own sood he swear 
Thro’ habit breaks his word. 


This man advancing fresh and fair 
Shall all his race complete; 

And wave at last his hoary hair 
Arrived in Deacons Seat. 


There shall he all church honors have 
By joyous brethern given— 

Till priest in fun’ral sermon grave, 
Shall send him straight to heaven.” 


Equally severe and sarcastic was his poem on General Ethan 
Allen who had just published something derogatory against 
the Bible: 


* American Poems, Litchfield, 1793, p. 187. This collection was 
edited by the talented Dr. Elihu H. Smith, of Litchfield, and later 
of New York. 

®Tbid, p. 139. 
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Lo Allen ’scaped from British jails 

His tushes broke by biting nails. 

Appears in hyperborean skies, 

To tell the world the bible lies. 


* * * * 


Behold inspired from Vermont dens, 
The seer of Anti-Christ descends 

To feed new mobs with hell-born manna, 
In Gentile lands of Susquehanna; 

And teach the Pennsylvania Quaker 
High blasphemies against his Maker. 
Behold him move ye staunch divines! 
His tall head bustling through the pines; 
All front he seems like wall of brass, 
And brays tremendous as an ass; 

One hand is clenched to batter noses, 
While t’other scrawls ’gainst Paul and Moses.” 


He was also the author of New Year’s Verses for 1795 and 
the Guillotina,” both of which dealt largely with the political 
topics of those times, in which Hopkins was deeply interested. 
They were published in the Connecticut Courant. His writ- 
ing in conjunction with the other Hartford Wits consists of 
three productions: The Anarchiad,* The Echo and The Po- 
litical Green The Anarchiad written with 
Trumbull, Humphreys and Barlow and was a political satire 
designed to show how futile a government of states was 
without a strong bond of union between them, effected by 
delegating certain powers to a central government. It ap- 
peared in several numbers of the Connecticut Magazine, dur- 
ing the Confederation, in 1786-1787, there was no 
strong tie between the states and no regard for the general 
This naturally led to great disorders 


House.” was 


when 


welfare of the country. 
and it was to the promoters of these disorders that the poem 
was addressed. It was supposed to have been found in dig- 
ging among the ancient aboriginal fortifications in the wes- 
tern country, and, by the aid of vision and prophecy, it was 
made to bear on modern events. The plan of the work was 
suggested by Humphreys from his acquaintance with an 
It was designed to 
How 


many of the American antiquities or numbers (there were 


anonymous English satire, the Rolliad. 
arouse public curiosity and teach lessons in patriotism. 


twelve in all) of this poem Hopkins had a hand in, we do not 
know. He is supposed to have been the sole author of the 
tenth which, as the speech of Hesper, makes a strong appeal 
for a centralized government, especially in its concluding 
lines: 


But know, ye favor’d race, one potent head 

Must rule your States, and strike your foes with dread 
The finance regulate, the trade control 

Live through the empire, and accord the whole. 


Ibid, p. 142. 
* The Echo, with other poems, 1807. 
* The Anarchiad, New Haven, 1861. 
Luther G. Riggs. 
* The Political Green House was published with the Echo, op. cit. 


This volume was edited by 


ire death invades, and night’s deep curtain falls 
Through ruined realms the voice of Union calls; 

Loud as the trump of heaven through darkness roars, 
When gyral gusts entomb Carribbean towers— 
When nature trembles, through the deeps convuls'd, 
And ocean foams, from craggy cliffs repuls’d; 

On you she calls! attend the warning cry: 

“Ye Live United or Divided Die! ”” 


The Echo was a medley of burlesque and satirical pieces, 
which may be called a continuation of “The Anarchiad.” 
They were written by Alsop, Theodore Dwight and Hopkins, 
as Barlow and Humphreys were abroad and ‘Trumbull took 
no part in their production, although he evinced a striking 
interest in them. The first number appeared in The Ameri- 
can Mercury, a Hartford newspaper, in August, 1791, and 
was written by Alsop and Theodore Dwight, at Middletown, 
with the object of amusing themselves and a few personal 
friends, by ridiculing an inflated description of a thunder 
storm. It was not intended for publication, From ridicul- 
ing the mode of writing in those days, the authors passed on 
to the consideration of politics and proved themselves to be 
strong supporters of Washington and the Federalists. The 
numbers of the Echo were finally collected and published in 
book form, though not complete, in 1807." 

Unfortunately we do not know the number of which Hop- 
kins was the joint author. He is supposed to have written 
entire the eighteenth Echo which was separately published 
in 1795, entitled “'The Democratiad.” It had for its object 
the ridiculing of Democrats and Jacobins, including Senator 
Mason, who sent for publication a copy of Jay’s treaty to 
Mr. B. F. Bache, Franklin’s grandson. Bache was editor of 
the Aurora and to him the poem was addressed. 

Thou great descendant of that wonderous man, 
Whose genius wild through all creation ran— 
That man who walk’d the world of science o’er, 
From ink and types to where the thunders roar, 
To thee friend Bache, these lines I now address, 
Prepared on purpose for thy hallowed press, 

I’ve picked thee out because I highly prize, 

Thy grandsire’s memory and thy knack at lies.” 


The Political Green House, written also by Alsop, Theodore 
Dwight and Hopkins, was patterned after the new year’s 
verses of that period and is almost entirely devoted to a con- 
sideration of politics, The following reference in it to yellow 
fever is supposed to have been written by Hopkins: 


Learn then Columbians, ere too late, 

If not to cure, to ward the fate; 

For when swart skies find filth beneath, 
They breed swift messengers of death. 
Let Belgian neatness mantle o’er 

The marts and towns around your shore; 
And ere the Dog Star’s sultry rays 
Dawn and decline with solar blaze, 
Stretch daily in warm baths your limbs, 


Op. cit. 

"Op. cit. 

Op. cit., p. 128. The last two lines were omitted when the 
Echo was published in book form. 
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Or lave you o’er in tepid streams. 

Let no late revels break your rest, 
Nor passion rankle in the breast; 

The strictest temperance of the board, 
And glass, can potent aid afford. 
From ardent spirits must refrain 
Dire source of disease and pain 

Ye heirs of wealth! to rural seats 
Retire from summer’s scorching heats, 
And let the virtuous sons of want, 
Throng gladd’ning round the sylvan haunt, 
On tented plains; and often taste 
With you the simple plain repast.” 


Large features, bright staring eyes and long ungainly limbs, 
which gave him an uncouth figure, were combined with 
marked eccentricities of his character and very brusque man- 
ners, yet with them all he won the confidence and friendship 
of his patients to a remarkable degree. “ His peeuliar fae- 
ulty,” his nephew states “ was intuitive and almost instanta- 
neous perception of truth. The whole cast of his mind, and 
therefore of his conversation, was in the highest degree bold, 
strong, original, and his thoughts were very often uttered in 
nervous and concise figures of speech, entirely peculiar to 
himself and full of instruction and light. He was, in many 
respects, the most extraordinary man | ever knew, vet he 
has left nothing behind which will at all do him justice. 
He will live a little longer in the love and admiration of the 
good and wise of his acquaintance, who survive him, and 
then the memory will be lost to all human view.” ™ 

We also read his powers of abstraction were great and 
sometimes his interest in a subject would cause him to sit up 
all night, engaged in its study and oblivious to everything 
else. His constant devotion to his patients is likewise com- 
mented on, Occasionally he would deny himself all other 
calls to spend his whole time with a patient, even administer- 
ing every dose of medicine himself. His memory is said to 
have been so retentive, he could quote any medical or literary 
article he had read, with the same readiness that a clergyman 
quotes the Bible. In his literary and scientifie labors he was 
indefatigable, and was not only well read in the literature of 
his profession but also in that of the arts and sciences and 
modern literature generally. Pope and Milton were his 
favorite authors.” 

Many stories are still extant about his peculiarities. It is 
related that the father of one of his patients, thinking there 
was little hope left, said to Hopkins: “ My daughter is dy- 
rephed 


“but vou may send for the undertaker and have 


ing, had [ not better send for a clergyman ? ” 
Hopkins, 
her measured for her coffin.” Upon the rightly indignant 

cit., p. 245. 

“MSS. memoir of him by his nephew Samuel Miles Hopkins. I 
am indebted to the late Dr. George G. Hopkins, of Brooklyn, for 
his kindness in allowing me to examine this memoir. Later Miss 
Katherine Prichard, of Waterbury, had a copy made for me, 
from the one in her possession. 

© See also the memoirs of him in Bronson’s History of Water- 
bury, Waterbury, 1858, pp. 414-416; Anderson’s History of Water- 
bury, New Haven, 1896, III, pp. 927-928: Thacher, op. cit. 
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father remonstrating, he explained, “ My meaning is, you may 
as well send for one as the other; if vour daughter is left 
undisturbed, and allowed to be quiet, she will recover, or | 
will forfeit my reputation; but if you disturb her as you 
propose, she will in my opinion certainly die.” This advice 
the father followed and his daughter recovered, 

After worrying about a patient, who was passing through 
a very critical period, he once passed a few sleepless hours at 
night, then got up, drove four miles to the patient’s house 
and without speaking examined him to make sure the medi- 
cines did not require any deviation, Being thus assured that 
the patient was better, he left the house without having 
spoken to either the patient or the nurse, 

On another occasion Hopkins entered a room where a sick 
child lay. The windows were all securely fastened, the cur- 
tains were closely drawn and the door was tightly closed 
after his entrance. Without at first noticing the child, he 
proceeded to roll up the curtains, raise the windows and open 
the door, to the amazement and horror of the child’s parents. 
After Hopkins had carefully examined the child, he turned 
to its parents and said, “all that vour child now requires is 
a little more of God’s sunshine. ‘T'ake it in your arms around 
the block daily and have plenty of fresh air in this room and 
recovery will soon follow.” Subsequent events proved the 
wisdom of his advice. A somewhat similar story is told 
about his seeing a child ill with scarlet fever, under like cir- 
cumstances. Without uttering a werd, he took the child under 
his arms and brought it out of the house, placing it under a 
refreshing shade. The whole household and neighborhood 
followed, and threatened the doctor with broomsticks. He 
kept them off, however, and ordered wine to be brought and 
soon the child recovered. 

Once he was called to see a woman, who had been subject 
to bleeding from the lungs, which had been stopped with 
great difficulty but she continued yery ill. When Hopkins 
was called, he first endeavored to set the lungs bleeding again. 
to relieve the lungs congestion. This he is said to have done 
with perfect success, as it resulted in the patient’s recovery. 

One night when sleeping soundly from exhaustion he was 
called to see a man with supposed colic, as the man’s friends 
were not satisfied with the prior treatment. After an exami- 
nation Hopkins said: “ He has not got the colic but a repel- 
lant and wandering rheumatism and treatment for the colic 
would have killed him.” In this case also we read the patient 
recovered under Hopkins’ treatment. 

At one time he was called to see a case of gout, which onl\ 
presented some cardiac complication. He was momentarily 
at a loss how to proceed. Finally he employed stimulants 
and when the pain in the big toe came on, he joyfully pro- 
claimed: “‘ Now I know how to treat you.” 

When the fever powders of a certain quack near Hartford 
were widely used, Hopkins is said to have seen with Dr. 
Cogswell a young woman, who was rapidly declining from 
pulmonary tuberculosis. A sister-in-law of the patient, be- 
lieving in the efficiency of these powders, hesitatingly asked 
Hopkins if the fever powders would not be of service to the 
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patient? Much to her surprise he turned and blandly in- 
quired if she had any of them. To this she assented and 
produced a dozen of the powders. “ How are they to be ad- 
ministered?” asked the Doctor. “In molasses.” This was 
brought, on his request, and he began at once to pour the whole 
contents of one of the papers into it. ‘ Why, Doctor,” the 
affrightened woman gasped, “ the half of one of those papers 
will be a great portion for my sister.” Not noticing this 
interruption, he calmly mixed in all of the powders and 
swallowed them, remarking to his frend Cogswell, “I am 
going to Coventry to-day. If I die from this you must write 
on my tomhstone: ‘ Here lies Hopkins killed by Grimes,’ ”“ 
On March 24, 1801, we learn from his brother-in-law that 
he was very sick indeed with his cough, pain in the side and 
breast, attended with fever. The attack had come on him 
in Waterbury, where he was bled and blistered. He with 
difficulty got home and had been confined to his house ever 
since. Later “he was bled repeatedly, notwithstanding the 


“Everest, The Poets of Connecticut, New York, 1847, p. 52. 


opposition and remonstrance of his medical friends, lived 
upon the lowest diet, and took repeated doses of neutral 
salts,” yet lived to resume somewhat his practice." 

One day he was brought back from a patient’s house with 
his legs swelled to his knees, with an entirely inelastic feel, 
great oppression of breathing, depression of strength, much 
altered countenance. “ He appeared to be dying, ” Sheldon, 
his brother-in-law writes,” “and his last conversation has 
been calm, religious and like a good man.” Shortly there- 
after he paid the great debt of nature, on April 14, 1801, At 
his death he stood at the head of the medical profession in 
Connecticut.” 

“Such was Dr, Hopkins: his life was full of incidents, 
full of usefulness, full of honor; he lived, the admiration of 
his friends, he died, deeply and extensively lamented with 
the blessings of thousands resting upon him.” ” 

"MSS. letter, Conn. State Med. Soc. 

® Thacher, op. cit., p. 301. 

* MSS. letter, Conn. State Med. Soc. 

” Thacher, op. cit., p. 304. 
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Dr. Joseph Akerman is Superintendent of Health for the City 
of Wilmington, N. C. Address: 311 North Front Street. 


Dr. Herbert W. Allen is Instructor in Clinical Pathology in the 
University of California. Address: 240 Stockton Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Dr. George Blumer is the John Slade Ely Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine, Department of Medicine, Yale 
University. 

Dr. Camillus Bush’s address is 126 Stockton Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Dr. Joel I. Butler is Instructor in Surgery, Yale University. His 
address is 192 York Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Dr. W. J. Calvert is Professor of Medicine, Baylor Medical 
School, Dallas, Texas. Address: 322 Luiz Building. 


Dr. C. N. B. Camac is Professor of Clinical Medicine, Cornell 
University Medical College and Visiting Physician to the New 
York City Hospital. 


Dr. Benson A. Cohoe is Professor of Anatomy, University of 
Pittsburgh, Visiting Physician to St. Francis Hospital and the 
Tuberculosis Hospital, Pittsburgh, and Assistant Visiting Physi- 
cian to the Western Pennsylvania Hospital. Address: 705 North 
Highland Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dr. Rufus I. Cole has been appointed Director of the Rockefeller 
Hospital, New York City. 


Dr. Robert L. Cunningham is Instructor in Physiology in the 
Los Angeles Department of Medicine of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and Resident Physician, Barlow Sanitarium, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


Dr. Sydney M. Cone is Professor of Pathology and Orthopedic 
Surgery at the Baltimore Medical College. 


Dr. John Staige Davis is Visiting Surgeon at the Union Protes- 
tant Infirmary and the Church Home and Infirmary. Address: 
1228 North Calvert Street, Baltimore. 


Dr. J. Colton Deal is Assistant Surgeon in Dr. Joseph Price’s 
Hospital for Women. His address is 3911 Locust Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Dr. Ernest C. Dickson is Instructor in Pathology and Bacteri- 
ology, Cooper Medical College and Assistant Pathologist to the 
Lane Hospital and to the City and County Hospital, San Francisco, 
California. 

Dr. Marshal Fabyan’s address is 381 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dr. F. F. Gundrum is Resident Surgeon at St. Francis’ Hospital, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. L. P. Hamburger is Visiting Physician to the Church Home 
and Hebrew Hospital; Consulting Physician to the Children’s Con- 
valescent Home, and President of the Board of Directors, Jewish 
Home for Consumptives, Baltimore. 

Dr. Frederic M. Hanes is Instructor in Pathology, Columbia 
University. Address: Livingston Hall, Columbia University, New 
York. 

Dr. Henry Harris’ address is 177 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dr. C. W. Hennington is on the Pathological Staff of the City 
Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. His address is 275 Alexander Street. 

Dr. J. Gardner Hopkins is Assistant Pathologist to St. Luke's 
Hospital, New York City. Address: Amsterdam Avenue and 113th 
Street. 

Dr. Guy L. Hunner is Professor of Gynecology, Women’s Medical 
College, Visiting Gynecologist, Church Home and Infirmary, He- 
brew Hospital, Hospital for the Women of Maryland and Good 
Samaritan Hospital, Baltimore; Frederick Hospital and Hagers- 
town Hospital, and Consulting Gynecologist to Brattleboro 
Memorial Hospital, Brattleboro, Vermont. His address is 2305 
St. Paul Street, Baltimore. 

Dr. Gerry R. Holden is Gynecologist to St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Ja¢ksonville, Fla. Address: 27 West Beaver Street. 


Dr. Henry T. Hutchins is Surgeon to the Out-Patients, the Free 
Hospital for Women, Brookline, Mass. 
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Dr. H. L. Langnecker is Assistant to Orthopedic Surgeon, Massa- 


chusetts General Hospital. Address: 2 Mount Auburn Street, 


Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. Herbert M. Little is Lecturer in Obstetrics and Demonstrator 
in Gynecology, McGill University, Assistant Accoucheur to the 
Montreal Maternity Assistant to the Gynecologist, The 
Montreal General His address is 261 Peel Street, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Dr. David R. 
Medical School. 
lord Farm Sanitarium, Wallingford, 


Dr. W. G. MacCallum is Professor of Pathology in Columbia Uni- 
versity in the Departments of Medicine and Pure Science: and Pa- 
thologist to the German Hospital. His address is 437 West 59th 
Street, New York City. 


and 
Hospital. 


Lyman is Clinical Lecturer on Tuberculosis, Yale 
Address: 193 York Street, New Haven, or Gay- 
Conn. 


Dr. J. D. Madison is Professor of Medicine, Medical Department, 


Carroll College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dr. Carl R. Meloy is Adjunct Professor of Pathology, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and Pathologist to the University Hospital. 
Address: Charlottesville, Va. 

Dr. G. Brown Miller is Associate in Gynecology in the George 


Washington University, Attending Gynecologist to the Emergency 
Hospital and Associate Gynecologist to the Columbia Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. Address: 1731 H St., N. W. 
Dr. Robert T. Miller, J 
pital, Pittsburgh. 
Dr. W. 
ciation. 


Francis Hos- 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


r., is Visiting Surgeon to St. 
Address: Bellefield Dwellings, 
of the Maine Medical Asso- 


Portland, Maine. 


Bean Moulton is Secretary 
Address: 622 Congress Street, 

Dr. Charles F. Nassau is Associate in Surgery, Jefferson Medical 
College; ateeuin to St. Hospital; Surgeon-in-Chief, 
Frankford Hospital, Assistant Surgeon, Jefferson Medical College 
Hospital, and Surgeon to St. Vincents’ Home. Address: 1831 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Joseph's 


Dr. W. O. Pauli is Demonstrator in Clinical Microscopy and As- 
sistant Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics in the Ohio-Miami Medical 
College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dr... C.. A. 
and Infirmary. 
Baltimore. 


Penrose 
His 


Physician to the Church Home 
West Mount Royal Avenue, 


is Visiting 
address is 21 
Dr. Theodore F. Riggs is Visiting 


Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hos- 


pital, Pierre, S. D. 
Rushmore 


Mass. 


Dr. Stephen 
Hospital, 


is Visiting Gynecologist to the Carney 


Boston, 
Dr. Joseph T. 
ecology, 


Smith, Jr., is First Assistant Resident in Gyn- 
Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, O. 
Dr. Walter Steiner is Visiting Physician to the Hartford Hos- 


pital, Consulting Physician to the Hartford Orphan Asylum, Hart- 


ford, Conn., and Consulting Physician to the Middlesex Hospital, 
Middletown, Conn. 
Dr. A. Raymond Stevens is Adjunct Assistant Genito-Urinary 


Surgeon to Bellevue Hospital. 
New York City. 


His address is 14 East 58th Street, 
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Dr. Hugh A. Stewart is Adjunct Professor of Pathology, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, New York. Ad.- 
dress: Livingstone Hall. 

Dr. Harvey B. Stone is Adjunct Professor of Surgery and Gyn- 
ecology, University of Virginia. 

Storrs is Instructor in Obstetrics in the Medical De- 
. Louis, Mo. His address 


De. 
partment of Washington University, St 
is 3720 Washington Boulevard. 

Dr. S. Strouse is Assistant Pathologist, Michael Reese Hospital, 
Chicago. 

Dr. Louis M. Warfield is Assistant Superintendent and Pathol.- 
ogist to the Milwaukee County Hospital. Address: Wauwatosa, 
Wis. 

Dr. Stephen H. Watts is Professor of Surgery and Gynecology, 
University of Virginia, and Director of the University Hospital. 

Dr. G. H. White is Pathologist to the Charleston General Hos- 
pital, Charleston, W. Va. 

Wiel is Assistant in Medicine in Charge of Tuber- 
Address: Butler Building, 


Dr. Harry I. 
culosis Class, San Francisco Polyclinic. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Dr. Otis B. Wight is Lecturer in Clinical Surgery, Medical De- 
University of Oregon. His address is 903 Corbett 
Portland, Ore. 


partment, 
Building, 
Dr. J. Whitridge Williams is a member of the Board of Super- 
visors of City Charities, Baltimore. 
Dr. Gordon Wilson is Associate Professor of the Practice of 
Medicine, University of Maryland; Chief Physician to Tuberculosis 
Clinie and Visiting Physician to the University of Maryland Hos- 


pital; Physician in Charge of the Municipal Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital; Examining Physician to the Maryland State Tuberculosis 


Sanitarium, and Visiting Physician to Eudowood Sanitarium. Ad- 
dress: 1318 North Charles Street. 

Dr. Paul G. Woolley is Professor of Pathology, Ohio-Miami Medi- 
cal College and Pathologist to the Cincinnati Hospital. 

Dr. Douglas Vanderhoof is Attending Physician to the Memorial 
Consulting Physician to the Johnston Hospital, Rich- 
and Editor of the Old Dominion Journal of Medicine 


Hospital, 
mond, Va., 
and Surgery. 

Dr. J. M. Taylor is President of the Idaho State Medical Society 
and an Associate Editor of Northwest Medicine. 


HERTER LECTURES FOR 1910. 

of Pathological Anatomy in 
the next course of lec- 
on October 5, 6 and 7, 1910, in 
The subjects of the lectures 


Professor 
will deliver 


Professor Hans Chiari, 
the University of Strassburg, 
tures on the Herter Foundation, 
the Johns Hopkins Medical School. 
will be: 

(1) Ueber die Bedeutung des Amnions fiir die Missbildungen 
des Menschen. 

(2) Pankreas nekrose. 

(3) Spondylolisthesis. 

The lectures will be in German. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


Expansion of Races. By Cuartes Epwarp Wooprurr, A. M., 
(New York: Rebman Company, 1909.) 


Dr. Charles E. Woodruff has given the public in his book, 
“Expansion of Races,” a large volume of 486 pages, in which 
he has traced the evolution of the human race from its earliest 
and most primitive sources down to the present time. The sub- 
ject has been elaborately treated, and the author shows great 
knowledge of a science, certain parts of which he has studied at 
first-hand. The book begins with the remark that “man is 
under the influence of all natural laws governing the evolution, 
increase and spread of other species.” That intelligence may have 
an influence in the process of evolution is admitted, but the 
author contends throughout his work that the brain of man is as 
much a material thing as the skull itself, and is controlled en- 
tirely by the laws of biology. The basic fact in Dr. Woodruff’s 
book is that in the human race more individuals are born than 
can possibly survive to raise offspring of their own, and that the 
law which controls over-production is the ability of their native 
land to furnish food. The surplus population has to be killed off, 
either by accident or with deliberate purpose, and only the fittest 
for survival remain. Thus the balance is constantly maintained 
between the birth-rate and the death-rate, while in the struggle 
for existence alone does the species find its opportunity for im- 
provement or evolution. 

The table of contents gives a fair idea of how the main theme 
has been studied from every standpoint. Five chapters deal with 
the over-population of the world, which is termed the “ satura- 
tion” of the earth, meaning thereby the covering of a given por- 
tion of land with as many people as the land can feed. The 
author’s similes are taken from the action of water or of any 
fluid. Thus he speaks of the “ spreading waves of living species ”’; 
the “ population which flows sluggishly and slowly like lava ~ 
or “the rivers of emigrating races following the channels which 
offer the least resistance and are guided by natural laws.” 

Dr. Woodruif’s statements of fact are sustained by examples 
taken from different continents, also by tables of carefully com- 
piled statistics. Thus, Canada and New England are quoted as 
illustrative of the fact that the opening up of new lands, a sudden 
increase in farming activities, or a marked improvement of the 
manner of irrigation will always be followed by an increase in the 
birth-rate, as the land becomes able to feed more people, while 
with a density of population or a high degree of civilization the 
population will remain the same, the land being taxed to its ut- 
most capacity, either to feed the large numbers, or to produce food 
for exportation. China admirably illustrates a country where a 
dense popuiation of about 400,000,000, having an equal ratio of one 
death to one birth, has remained stationary for many centuries. 
The influences which bear upon this subject are reviewed and 
analyzed. Foremost among these may be mentioned the tendency 
to emigration which always accompanies over-population. Dr. 
Woodruff classifies under the general term of emigration every 
notable outgoing of many people, like the Aryan exodus in the 
earliest times; the forcing out each year by the Romans of a cer- 
tain number of their young men to seek new homes for them- 
selves; and even the crusades, which he thinks may have been 
“ explosions of restlessness’ from an over-crowding at home. 

Famines in countries where food is scarce, and famines in the 
lands of plenty but where the people are undeveloped and con- 
sequently ignorant and unskilled, are cited as the original cause 
for the starting of such emigrations. It is difficult at this point 
to entirely agree with the author, and we wonder if Dr. Woodruff 
might not seem unduly dogmatic in wanting us to believe, in ac- 
cordance with his theory, that the Puritans, the Jesuits, the Dutch 


in Pennsylvania, the French Canadians, etc., as well as the many 
others who have come to this country to find freedom, either politi- 
cal, religious, social or solely personal, were in reality merely 
impelled by the scarcity of food at home. 

War, epidemics, poverty and all disasters which destroy by 
wholesale large numbers of people, are declared a necessity on the 
ground that they are more reasonable and more humane than 
the common habit of infanticide among savages and the lower 
races and the consequent killing of the aged, the infirm and the 
disabled. Pestilences and diseases which come from over-crowd- 
ing, and which in their turn help to limit over-saturation, are dis- 
cussed at full length, especially tuberculosis, typhoid, typhus and 
the many sorts of plagues. 

The evolution of man himself and his efforts to lift himself 
above the animals who contest with him for life, follows next in 
order. Accepting a questionable theory, Dr. Woodruff divides the 
human race into two main branches. The first one he declares 
originated in Central Europe, and has for its characteristic feat- 
ures an oval, long face, a long head (dolichocephalic), wiry or 
curly hair and an emotional temperament. Later he gives the 
distinctive name of blond race to this division. The other came 
from Central Asia, and has a broad face, a broad head (brachy- 
cephalic), straight hair and a phlegmatic, unemotional tempera- 
ment. This race he calls the brunet type. 

The date of man’s origin is placed in the earliest glacial period, 
or 250,000 years ago, and an estimate of over a million years is 
made for the evolution of the anthropoid to the man. Human 
length of life has steadily increased since the time when the 
primitive savage was under the same necessity as the animals of 
never dying a natural death. 

With a certain degree of civilization came the leisure from the 
actual struggle for existence, and man began to realize that life is 
valuable in itself and must be cared for. He voluntarily dimin- 
ished the birth-rate in order to raise all of his children, and under- 
took the care and protection of the aged in order to profit by the 
wisdom, knowledge and experience which can only come with 
mature age and are among the luxuries demanded by civilization. 

An interesting chapter is devoted to what the author calls the 
modern or nitrogen famine. It is at this point that Dr. Woodruff 
begins to show the results of some of his original investigations 
in the tropics, especially in the Philippines. He bears extensively 
on the results of eating food deficient in nitrogen, and the con- 
sequent decadence of the race due to defective development fol- 
lowed by the diseases peculiar to nitrogen starvation. The lower 
classes of China, Japan, and East India are excellent examples of 
insufficient nourishment, but we are less prepared for the warning 
which is given concerning the danger of adopting the present fad 
of low nitrogen diet. 

Dr. Woodruff is well qualified to discuss the fate of all the con- 
quering races in the tropics, and has a great deal to say regarding 
the myth of acclimatization. He gives some very good advice to 
settlers and travellers in the tropics, and disproves many fallacies 
concerning dietary measures usually adopted by the ignorant 
novice, such as the non-use of fats, of sugars and of meats, in hot 
climates. He advises a temperate use of alcohol, and insists upon 
the immediate adoption of certain habits which are commonly 
practiced by the natives. 

The impossibility of complete acclimatization by the blond races 
leads Dr. Woodruff to assert that this is the reason why certain 
races which have been conquered, and have lived in complete 
subjugation for centuries, still retain their numerical force. 
White men cannot develop in zones of extreme heat or of extreme 
cold. The anemias of the tropics enfeeble and ultimately kill the 
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strongest adults. Their children cannot be raised to vigorous 
maturity unless sent back to the home country, and the second and 
third generations die out entirely. The original race alone per- 
sists, and its purity of blood is retained in a large measure by the 
hatred and obloquy heaped upon the hybrids or half-breeds—the 
conquering race always refusing to acknowledge them, and the 
natives treating them as outcasts. Under such circumstances they 
cannot thrive, but remain an undeveloped and impotent factor in 
the history of the race. 

After having traced the evolution of man from his primitive 
time, the social, racial, climatic and 
the development of the 


condition to the present 
economic causes which have furthered 
race are elaborated with boldness and originality of thought. We 
learn the necessity of commensalism, or mutual aid between in- 
dividuals first, and later between nations. 
national expansion is named a modern expression of the early 
emigration spirit. The chief causes for the present diminishing 
of birth-rates are attributed to modern marriage customs; prosti- 
tution, which eliminates a large percentage of women from child- 
bearing; abortions; the necessity for child labor and the poverty 


Imperialism, or the 


caused by large families. 

The last part of the book is a short synopsis of the history of 
civilization from the primitive European races, the Greek and 
Roman civilizations, to the modern evolution of democracies. The 
problems of the Jews, Christianity, egoism and altruism are dis- 
cussed, and the book ends with several chapters written in a 
prophetic manner concerning the future development of American 
democracy and the final solving of present governmental problems, 
such as those of the trusts, public service, the valuation of wages, 
unions and corporations, etc. The future of the human race, the 
question of the possibility of exhausting the present natural re- 
sources of the earth and how they may be replaced by other dis- 
coveries, are touched upon, while the future type of man and the 
brain of the coming world-nation is in part foretold. 

In the hands of a less skilled writer this book would be in 
danger of losing its literary attraction, and degenerating from a 
work which cannot fail to be of wide and general interest, to a 
mere compilation of tables, statistics and reports, as well as epi- 
tomes of articles written on special economic or biologic subjects 
by the best scholars of America, England and Germany. The 
quotations are numberless, and the source of each reference is 
ably and accurately given. But Dr. Woodruff has managed to 
interject his personality through the whole and has kindled his 
dry facts with life and fire. With all his knowledge, and with his 
experience and interest in the human race, the pity is that he 
should disregard the fact that morals, esthetics, and religion come 
into play as factors in the evolution of man, so soon as the primi- 
tive barbaric periods are past. It is easy to say that “we must 
not confuse natural laws with moral ideas,” but man does not 
grow like the plants or the animals, blindly following the laws 
of biology. He is swayed, influenced, molded and restrained by 
moral, sentimental and emotional considerations, and these must 
be taken into account. 

Dr. Woodruff has a delicate, skilful touch, and can bend facts 
to fit his theories. Certainly his ideas are novel and unusual, and 
his readers will be surprised at his recasting of many old, estab- 
lished, and long accepted dictums. Alcoholism, for instance, he 
declares is no longer a universal evil. All the worst drunkards 
have been killed off long ago, and although more alcoho] is used 
than ever before in the history of man, yet temperance is more 
Scotland and Wales might perhaps seem to be excep- 
tions to this rule. And is it not true that habitual or “ steady 
drinking” is in the end more harmful than repetitive drunken- 


general. 


ness? 
Prostitution as a necessary feature of social life, and its elevating 
influence on the female sex, even if it is at the expense of the 


health and vigor of the male sex, sounds unusual and uncon- 
vincing. 

Although undeniably a fatalist, Dr. Woodruff is full of optimism 
for the future of the race, and points conclusively to the salient 
steps in the constant improvement of the world. He prophesies 
that the evolution will continue, and that as nature has produced 
higher types than Greece or Rome ever dreamed of, by the same 
process, in the future, varieties will appear with 
genius beyond our present comprehension. 

His closing line reiterates in a single sentence the whole pur- 
pose of his book, namely that: ‘* Natural laws govern the worid 
and all its inhabitants.” 

In closing we would like to add that in many instances through- 
out the book Dr. Woodruff is hardly fair to facts. For, as scien- 
tists recognize, there are no laws from without which entirely 
govern us. If this is true of physics and of biology, it is still 
more true of the evolution of civilization. Any “law” is only a 
statement of certain observed facts, a generalization of observa- 
tions concerning the actions and reactions of certain forces. Even 
adamantine “ laws,” which a few years ago were considered in- 
vulnerable, have been abandoned by advanced thinkers. We, 
therefore, feel that it is to be regretted that the author should 
have attempted to load his theory with a needless materialism 
and fatalism. Yet, on the whole, we may greatly admire Dr. 
Woodruff’s scholarship and industry and be grateful to him for 
G. M. G. 


exceptional 


his interesting book. 


Those Nerves. (Phila- 


delphia and London: 


By GrorGe LincoLn Watton, M.D., ete. 

J. B. Lippincott Company, 1909.) 
Anyone who read “ Why Worry,” by the same author, and en- 

joyed the work, will get equal pleasure out of this new volume. 


. Dr. Walton’s philosophy is sound and his style not too didactic 


for the sufferers from nerves, who do not like to be preached to, 
and told to do this and that. He shows them in his frank and 
simple manner how they can help themselves, and in truth this 
little volume is one well worth reading by us all, for we are none 
of us absolutely healthy-minded, and may find suggestions in the 
book which will prove of real service. 


Tezt-Book of Gynecological Diagnosis. By Grora WINTER, O. O. 
Professor and Director of the Kgl. Universitaéts-Frauenklinik 
in Konigsberg, Prussia, with the collaboration of Dr. Carl 
Ruge, of Berlin. Edited by John G. Clark, M. D., Professor 
of Gynecology, University of Pennsylvania. After the Third 
Revised German Edition. Illustrated by five full page plates 
and three hundred and forty-six text illustrations in black 
and colors. (Philadeiphia and London: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1909.) 

In the preface to the first edition of this work, written in 1896, 
Professor Winter called attention to the tremendous strides which 
had been made in gynecological diagnosis and of the great value 
derived from the comparison of the palpatory findings before 
operation with the conditions revealed at operation. He believed, 
at that time, that gynecological diagnosis had become a science 
and a study of such importance that it demanded special treat- 
ment. 

In the preface of the third edition, of which the present volume 
is a translation, he states that as gynecological diagnosis had 
developed greatly both clinically and pathologically, during the 
ten years since the second edition appeared, and as his own views 
of the subject had also changed he had found it necessary to 
revise the entire work. The greater part of the work was pre- 
pared by Professor Winter. Professor Carl Ruge contributed the 
part on microscopic diagnosis. 

In the preface of the present edition, Dr. Clark states that, 
“In order to adopt this translation to American use, brief edi- 
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torial annotations have been made here and there, which have 
appeared essential to the wider adaptation of the book to this 
country. These comments are contained in separate editorial 
paragraphs, enclosed in brackets, thus leaving .the translated 
German text intact.” 

The work is divided into three parts: General Diagnosis, 
Special Diagnosis and Analytical Diagnosis. 

Under General Diagnosis the various methods of gynecological 
examinations are described and seventy-five pages are devoted to 
this subject. 

The next five hundred and twenty-five pages, i. e., the greater 
part of the work is devoted to Special Diagnosis. There is an 
excellent description of the “ normal findings” as a foundation 
for the interpretation of pathological conditions—the topographic 
anatomy for the paipatory diagnosis and the normal histology for 
the microscopic diagnosis. This is followed by chapters on the 
following subjects: Diagnosis of Normal Pregnancy; Diagnosis 
of the Disturbances of Pregnancy; Microscopic Diagnosis of Preg- 
nancy; Microscopic Diagnosis of the Membranes Expelled from 
Genitalia, Especially from the Uterus; Displacements of the 
Uterus and Adjacent Organs; Diagnosis of Uterine Myomata; 
Diagnosis of Ovarian Tumors; Diagnosis of Malignant Diseases of 
the Uterus; Neoplasma of the Vagina; Neoplasma and Ulcerations 
of the Vulva; Microscopic Diagnosis of Malignant Diseases of the 
Uterus, Vagina and Vulva: Microscopic Diagnosis of Polyps and 
Tissue Fragments from the Genitalia; Diagnosis of Tubal Dis- 
eases; Diagnosis of Pelvic Peritonitis; Diagnosis of Parametritis; 
Diagnosis of Uterine Catarrh; Microscopic Diagnosis of Endome- 
tritis; Diagnosis of Malformations of the Internal Genitalia; 
Diagnosis of Viseases of the Urinary Apparatus. 

The plan of the special diagnosis of the various conditions is as 
follows: The pathological conditions are first described and these 
are followed by a description of the methods of examination best 
adapted for the diagnosis of each condition and especially what 
the palpatory findings should be; finally the differential diagnosis 
between it and conditions simulating it are given. The chapters 
on microscopic diagnosis are very thorough and well illustrated. 

Under Analytical Diagnosis, the Causes of Hemorrhage, Amenor- 
rhea, Dysmenorrhea, Sterility and Abdominal Tumors are given 
and methods of diagnosis are described. 

This work represents the methods of diagnosis employed by one 
of the foremost German teachers with annotations from one of our 
own. Asa third edition it also represents a thorough revision of a 
plan of teaching gynecological diagnosis used by the writer for 
several years anu that plan is the description of the various 
pathological conditions present and then the demonstration of 
how a diagnosis should be made with especial emphasis on the 
palpatory findings present 

The book-making, including the index, is of the best, and the 
illustrations while not uniformly excellent, clearly show what 
they are intended to represent. The diagrammatic illustrations 
are particularly instructive. 
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To Dr. R. Max Goepp thanks are due for presenting us with a 
most excellent translation. 

This book may be recommended not only to the student and 
general practitioner, but especially to the gynecologist, as it con- 
tains many points in the finer diagnoses of gynecological condi- 
tions which should be greatly appreciated by him. } oo ee 


Diseases of the Nose, Throat and Ear, Medical and Surgical. By 
Linxcotn BALLENGER, M.D., ete. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated. (Philadelphia and New 
York: Lea & Febiger.) 


Diseases of the Nose, Throat and Ear. By CHARLES HUNTOON 
Knicut, M. D., ete., and W. Bryant, M. D., ete. Second 
Edition, Revised. Illustrated. Price $4.50. (Philadelphia: 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1999.) 


Clinical Manual for the Study of Diseases of the Throat. By 
JAMES WALKER Downe, M.B., F.F.P.S.G., ete. Second 
“dition, Revised and in Large Measure Rewritten. Illustrated. 
Price $3.25. (Glasgow: James Maclehose «& Sons, 1909.) 


All these three volumes, two by Americans and one by an Eng- 
lishman, have appeared in their second editions within a short 
time of each other. Ballenger’s work is the most comprehensive 
and largest, though Downie’s, limited to the diseases of the throat, 
deals with those affections more fully than either of the others. 
The second edition of Ballenger is an improvement on the first, 
which was endorsed by us when it first appeared and we are glad 
to note that he no longer emphasizes the use of hydrozone, at 
least we do not find it referred to in the index. Further commen- 
dation of this excellent book is unnecessary. Although the work 
by Knight and Bryant is smaller than that of Ballenger, yet the 
nose, pharynx and larynx, and ear receive in relation one to the 
other about the same attention, the discussion of each occupying 
about a third of the volume. With these three volumes at hand, or 
any one of them, a student can gain a very satisfactory grasp of the 
diseases of the organs treated. Each is good and may be recom- 
mended without hesitation. 


A Text-Book on the Principles and Practice of Surgery. By 
GeorGe Emerson Brewer, M. D., Professor of Clinical Surgery 
in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York. Octavo, 
908 pages, 415 engravings and 14 full-page plates. Second 
Edition. Price $5.00. (Philadelphia and New York: Lea 
«& Febiger, 1209.) 

Dr. Brewer's position as one of the leading surgeons of America 
gives to this text-book an authority which at once makes it valu- 
able to the student. It does not attempt to compete with the 
larger systems of surgery, but as a work in one volume is very 
complete and satisfactory. This edition, revised and enlarged, 
will, there is no question, receive the same and even greater 
approval than the first edition. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Biographic Clinics. Volume VI. Essays Concerning the Influence 
of Visual Function; Pathologic and Physiologic, upon the 
Health of Patients. By George M. Gould, M.D. 1909. 12mo. 
492 pages. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia. 


American Association of Medical Milk Commissions. Proceed- 
ings of the Third Annual Conference held at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, June 7, 1909. Svo.- 142 pages. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A Manual of the Working Methods and Standards for the Use of 
the Medical Milk Commission. 1909. S8vo. 24 pages. Com- 
piled by the American Association of Medical Milk Commis- 
sions. 

Functional Diagnosis. The Application of Physiology to Diag- 
nosis. By Thomas G. Atkinson, M.D. [1909.] 12mo. 213 
pages. Chicago Medical Book Company, Chicago. 
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Surgical Diagnosis. By Alexander Bryan Johnson, Ph. B., M.D. 
Volume III. The Spine. The Nerves. The Pelvis. The Ex- 
tremities. Appendix. With one colored plate and two hun- 
dred and seventy-four illustrations in text. 1910. S8vo. 810 
pages. D. Appleton & Co., New York and London. 


The Medical Complications, Accidents and Sequels of Typhoid 
Fever and the Other Exanthemata. By Hobart Amory Hare, 
M. D., B. Se., and E. J. G. Beardsley, M. D., L. R. C. P. (Lond.). 
With a Special Chapter on the Mental Disturbances Following 
Typhoid Fever by F. X. Dercum, M.D. With 26 illustrations 
and 2 plates. 1909. Svo. 406 pages. Lea & Febiger, Phila- 
delphia and New York. 


Surgery of the Brain and Spinal Cord. Based on Personal Expe- 
riences. By Prof. Fedor Krause, M.D. Translated by Prof. 
Herman A. Haubold, M.D. Vol. 1. With 63 figures in the 
text, 24 colored plates and 1 half-tone plate. [1909.] 4to. 282 
pages. Rebman Company, New York. 

A System of Syphilis. In Six Volumes. Edited by D’Arcy Power, 
M. B. Oxon., F.R.C.S., and J. Keogh Murphy, M.D., M.C. 
Cantab., F.R.C.S. With an Introduction by Sir Jonathan 
Hutchinson, F.R.S. Volume III. 1909. Svo. 279 pages. 
Oxford Medical Publications. Henry Frowde, London; Hod- 
der & Stoughton, London. 


Bacteriology for Nurses. By Isabel Meclsaac. 1909. 12mo. 179 
pages. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Sammlung Anatomischer und Physiologischer Vortrage und Auf- 
sitze. Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. E. Gaupp und Prof. Dr. 
W. Nagel. Heft 6. Die ortsfremden Epithelgewebe des Men- 
schen. Untersuchungen und Betrachtungen. Von Dr. Herm. 
Schridde. Mit 21 Figuren im Text. 1909. Svo. 63 pages. 
Gustav Fischer, Jena. 

Le Rhumatisme Tuberculeux. Par A. Poncet et R. Leriche. Avec 
iG figures dans le texte. 1909. l6mo. 285 pages. Octave 
Doin et Fils, Paris. 


Transactions of the American Surgical Association. Volume the 
twenty-seventh. Edited by Richard H. Harte, M. D., Recorder 
of the Association. 1909. Svo. 634 pages. Printed for the 
Association. Philadelphia. 

Transactions of the American Gynecological Society. Volume 
thirty-four. For the year 1909. 8vo. 876 pages. Wm. J. 
Dornan, Printer, Philadelphia. 

Verhandlungen der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Chirurgie. Acht- 
unddreissigster Congress, Abgehalten zu Berlin, 14-17 Apri! 
1909. Mit 7 Tafeln und Textfiguren. Svo. 856 pages. August 
Hirschwald, Berlin. 

A System of Operative Surgery. By Various Authors. Edited by 
F. F. Burghard, M. S. (Lond.), F. R.C.S. (Eng.). Volume I. 
Operations for Tuberculous Affections of the Bones and Joints. 
Operations upon the Lips, Face and Jaws, etc. 1909. 8vo. 
720 pages. Oxford Medical Publications. Henry Frowde, 
London; Hodder & Stoughton, London. 

Parenthood and Race Culture. An Outline of Eugenics. By Caleb 
Williams Salleeby, M. D., Ch. B., F. Z. R. (Edin.). 1909. 8vo. 
389 pages. Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. 

Transactions of the American Dermatological Association. Thirty- 
second Annual Meeting held in Annapolis, Maryland, Sept. 
24-25, and in Baltimore, Sept. 26, 1908. S8vo. 287 pages. 
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Atlas of External Diseases of the Eye. By Dr. Richard Greeff. 
Only Authorized English Translation by P. W. Shedd, M.D. 
With 84 illustrations in color from wax models printed on 54 
plates with explanatory text. The illustrations are from 
models in the Pathoplastic Institute in Berlin. Art Director: 
F. Kolbow. 1909. 4to. 140 pages. Rebman Company, New 
York. 


Practical Points in the Use of X-rays and High Frequency Cur- 
rents. By Aspinwall Judd, M.D. 1909. 12mo. 189 pages. 
Rebman Company, New York. 


Renal, Ureteral, Perirenal and Adrenal Tumors and Actinomycosis 
and Echinococcus of the Kidney. By Edgar Garceau, M. D. 
With seventy-two illustrations in text. 1909. S8vo. 421 pages. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York and London. 


Chemical and Microscopical Diagnosis. By Francis Carter Wood, 
M.D. Second edition. With one hundred and ninety-two 
illustrations in the text and nine colored plates. 1909. 8vo. 
767 pages. D. Appleton & Co., New York and London. 


Studies in Rabics. Collected Writings of Nathaniel Garland 
Keirle, A. M., M.D., D. Se. With an Introduction by William 
H. Welch and a Biographical Sketch by Harry Friedenwald. 
Testimonial Edition. 1909. Svo. 386 pages. The Lord Bal- 
timore Press, Baltimore. 


The Principles of Pathology. By J. George Adami, M. A., LL. D., 
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